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PREDICTORS OF SUCCESS AMONG OLDER WORKERS 
IN NEW JOBS 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

This study examined work values, motivations, and successful job 
placements among older workers in Maine and Connecticut. One hundred 
ninety-eight (198) workers aged 50 or older who began ne^ jobs on or after 
January 1, 1988 were interviewed by telephone to determine the nature of their 
general work values and specific job search motivations. A follow-up 
interview was conducted four months later to determine job persistence, work 
satisfaction, and the quality of the match between the job sought and that 
which was actually obtained by the older worker. 

The median age of the sample was 62 years with a range of age from 50 to 
83. More than one-third (37 percent) of the sample was at least 65 years of 
age and nearly two-thirds (62 percent) were female. Most (81 percent) were 
Caucasian. The average older employee worked 26 hours per week. 

While older workers expected material benefits from their jobs (i.e., 
good wages, fringe benefits, medical insurance), results from this study 
indicate that they also placed a high value on non-material aspects of work. 
In fact, being able to feel a sense of accomplishment on the job and having 
friendly co-workers in the workplace ranked higher than material benefits in 
the general job value ratings among older workers. 

Women were found to report more interest in material benefits from work 
than men in the research sample. For example, 71 percent of the women in this 
sample reported that additional income from work is "very important" to them 
as compared with 37 percent of men. Workers in their 50 's were more interested 
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in material benefits than those in their early 60' s, while the group of 
respondents aged 65 or older also reported that material rewards were very 
important. As might be expected, older workers with less income and less 
education valued material benefits more than their better-educated, wealthier 
counterparts. 

The follow-up interview revealed that 75 percent of respondents (N-182) 
were still at the same job. Women persisted on the job and reported greater 
general job satisfaction than men. Those who were able to use skills and 
abilities developed in previous jobs and who saw the impact of their work on 
the product or service produced were more likely to remain on the job. 
Workers who reported not being closely supervised on the job had higher levels 
of work satisfaction than those who were being closely supervised. In 
addition, being able to decide bow to get the job done was a recurrent factor 
in job placement success. Therefore, both freedom and continuity of skill are 
clearly important themes of job success among older workers interviewed in 
this study. 

A major recommendation from this research is for job placement agencies, 
employment counselors, and supervisors to pay attention to the non-material 
(or "intrinsic") benefits of work as well as the material ones. Persons over 
the age of 50 are seeking a sense of accomplishment and a challenge in the 
workplace. Businesses and organizations which are not sensitive to the 
intrinsic benefits offered in a job will not provide the environments in which 
older workers persist and find work satisfaction. 
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PREDICTORS OF SUCCESS AMONG OLDER WORKERS 
IN NEW JOBS 

ABSTRACT 

Little is known about the process of seeking new jobs in middle and later 
life. In jrder to examine older workers' general values toward work and their 
specific motivations when seeking a new job, a sample of 198 people aged 50 or 
older who recently began a new job were interviewed by telephone. The sample 
was recruited from Senior Community Service Employment Programs (SCSEP), state 
job service agencies. Job Training and Partnership Act (JTPA) programs, senior 
job banks, and private industry in Maine and Connecticut. A follow-up 
interview was conducted four months later (N"182) to determine job 
persistenr'*, work satisfaction, and the quality of the match between the job 
sought and the job obtained. 

The median age of the sample was 62 years with a range of age from 50 to 
83. More than one-third (37 percent) of the sample was at least 65 years of 
age and nearly two-thirds (62 percent) were female. Most (81 percent) were 
Caucasian. The average older employee worked 26 hours per week. 

Regarding general work values, respondents ranked "feeling a sense of 
accomplishment** as their highest priority, followed by "having friendly 
co-workers" and "interesting work." Factor analyses run on 16 work value 
items yielded five factors: material benefits, mental stimulation, job 
compatibility, flexibility, and social environment. 

The most important motivational value during the pursuit of the new job 
was reported to be the desire to feel useful, followed by earning additional 
income and meeting new people. Factor analysis run on motivational items 
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yielded two factors: material benefits/security (extrinsic) and personal 
development/ social (intrinsic) • 

Study findings revealed that women in the sample were more interested in 
material benefits from work than men. In addition, respondents with lower 
incomes and lower levels of education rated material benefits higher than 
those with higher incomes and levels of education. These differences between 
groups were statistically significant at or below the ,05 level, A 
curvilinear relationship was found between age and material work values, 
whereby workers in their 50* s and those over the age of 65 tended to rate 
material benefits of higher importance than workers aged 60-64, 

The follow-nip interview revealed that 75 percent of respondents were 
still at the same job. Being able to use previously developed skills, seeing 
the impact of one*s work on the final product, having the freedom to decide 
what to do on the job, and not being too closely supervised all related to job 
persistence and work satisfaction among older workers. In effect, these are 
very important predictors of success at a new job in middle and later life. 

Stepwise multiple regression analysis revealed that gender was the most 
important predictor of persistence on the job (women persisted more than 
men). The most important predictor of job satisfaction was worker 
independence. The most important predictor of "fit" between the job sought 
and the one actually located was the ability to use skills and abilities on 
the new job that were developed earlier in the older worker *s career, 

A major recommendation from this research is for job placement agencies, 
employment counselors, and supervisors to pay attention to the non-material 
(•'intrinsic") benefits of work as well as the material ("extrinsic") ones. 
Persons on the job market in middle and later life are seeking a sense of 
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accomplishment and a challenge in the workplace ♦ This study also suggests 
that women tend to be more interested than men in extrinsic rewards of work in 
middle and later life, due to unique circumstances which lead them to seek 
work^ Businesses and organizations which are not sensitive to the intrinsic 
benefits offered in a job, and to different needs of older men and women, will 
not provide the environments in which older workers persist and find work 
satisfaction. 
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I. INTRODUCTION AND MCKGRQUND 



A. Project Objectives 

Given the steadily increasing numbers of older persons in today's labor 
market and projections for future growth in older worker participation in the 
labor force (McLaughlin, 1988), more information is needed to understand older 
workers* definitions of "successful work." This research investigated the 
meaning of job success among workers aged 50 and above placed in new jobs 
after January 1, 1988 in two New England states, Connecticut and Maine. 

The major purpose of this research was to investigate, from the 
perspective of the older worker her /himself , general work values, specific 
motivations for seeking a job, and persistence and satisfaction in new jobs. 
Specifically, the research attempted to answer four major questions: 

(1) What constitutes job success from the perspective of the older 
worker? 

(2) How do older workers' definitions of a successful job vary according 
to demographic and socioeconomic characteristics and prior work 
history? 

(3) What job characteristics are related to successful and unsuccessful 
job placements among older workers? 

(4) How do older worker and job characteristics interact to shape 
successful and unsuccessful placements? 



B. Work in Middle and Later Life; Project Perspectives 

Few social trends in the twentieth century have been as distinct, 
consistent, and significant as the decline in labor force participation among 
older male Americans. At the turn of the century, men reaching the age of 65 
could expect to work well beyond the age generally accepted as the retirement 
years. In fact, over two-thirds of the men living to age 65 remained in the 
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labor force. By 1950, that figure had dropped to less than one-half. Today, 
male labor force participation for those age 65 and over hovers at about 20 
percent (Ward, 1984; Doering et al, 1983). 

Trends among women have been less distinct. Labor force participation 
rates among older women have always been low as compared with men. Today, 
just over eight percent of all females remain in the labor force past age 65. 
However, the labor force participation rate of younger women has been growing 
since 1955. Current work trends among young and middle aged women represent 
another significant change this century in the American labor force, and 
suggest that they will remain in the work force for longer periods of time 
(Kingston, 1982; Davidson, 1982). 

More recent demographic and labor market changes, however, have led to 
projections that older workers will play an increasingly significant role in 
the U. S. labor force in the 1990's and beyond. Recent economic expansion, 
coupled with substantial declines in the number of younger workers entering 
the labor force, have begun to Influence employers to both retain their 
current older workers (i.e., scale back on "golden parachutes" and other 
incentives for early retirement) and actually recruit elders into the 
workforce (Clark, 1988; McLaughlin, 1989). 

Despite these recent trends and projections, the days of employment 
policies that discriminate against the older worker are not completely over. 
Individuals in later years who wish to continue working often face numerous 
barriers to continued employment. In a recently published article, Brady 
et al (1987) reported that numerous barriers existed for older persons who 
wanted to work. These consist of barriers associated with the actual lives 
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and situatJons of the older worker (±*e*, health status, family care 
respoasibilities) as well as with the workplace itself. 

Very little research has been conducted on the actual job seeking process 
of older persons. Pursell and Torrence (1980) studied job searches and 
re-employment of females seeking unemployment insurance. Older women (age 45 
and over) completed a significantly different job search from that of younger 
women. More specifically, older worsen were more likely to apply directly to 
employers for jobs, as compared with younger women who more frequently sought 
out job counseling, testing and placement services, collegial networks, state 
employment services, and other conduits to employment. Daniel and Knowles 
(1984) reported that older workers, once laid off, took nearly twice as long 
to get back into the work force as younger people. Many older workers, once 
unemployed, eventually give up and become involuntarily retired. 

There is strong evidence in the literature that overall job satisfaction 
is positively associated with age; that is, older employees in general report 
greater satisfaction with their jobs than do younger employees. While one 
earlier study reported a U-shaped relationship (Herzberg et al, 1957), more 
recent studies have reported a linear relationship between age and 
satisfaction. This positive linear relationship between age and satisfaction 
appears to hold at least up to age 60. However, there is conflicting 
evidence, along with limited information, for the period after age 60 (Hunt 
and Saul, 1975; Weaver, 1978). One study found that workers aged 65 or over 
reported higher levels of satisfaction than any other age group (Stains and 
Quinn, 1979). 
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What constitutes job success among older workers in new jobs is an 
unexamined issue. The demographic and socioeconomic characteristics of the 
employee and the specific nature of the job characteristics themselves as 
valued by older workers have not been heretofore examined. This research 
advances knowledge in these important areas and, consequently, will serve both 
older individuals and those who are working on their behalf in the applied 
gerontology and human service arenas. 

C« Organization of This Report 

The next major section of this report details the methodology used to 
meet the project objectives. This includes approaches to sample recruitment, 
data collection, variable definition, and data processing. The section 
concludes with a comparative profile of Maine (N»100) and Connecticut (N=98) 
subsamples interviewed in this study. 

Section III presents findings related to the -ur major research 
questions addressed in this study. Based on results. Section IV draws 
conclusions and outlines recommendations for program practitioners who assist 
older persons in finding work, and for gerontological researchers interested 
in the dynamics of work values and job seeking in middle and later life. 
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II. PROJECT METHODOLOGY 



This portion of the report describes how older worker samples were 
obtained in Maine and Connecticut, summarizes data collection instruments and 
procedures, presents operational definitions for the variables used in data 
analyses, and describes the background characteristics of older workers 
recruited in both states. 

A. Sample Recruitment 

For purposes of this research, older workers in new jobs were defined as 
persons aged 50 or older who began new employment on or after January 1, 
1988. In order to maximize the diversity of older workers in this study, four 
major referral sources for older workers were used in both Maine and 
Connecticut: (1) Senior Community Service Employment Programs (SCSEP); (2) Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Programs; (3) Job Service Programs located at 
Bureaus of Employment Security and Area Agencies on Aging; and (4) private 
companies. Persons recruited through the SCSEP and JTPA programs had been 
provided with assessment and skills training as part of the placement process 
into new jobs, while persons located through private companies had sought 
those jobs without formal training and placement programs. Finally, some 
persons recruited through Job Service Programs had received employment 
counseling and assessments while others had used job listing services only. 
The remainder of this section summarizes sample recruitment experiences in 
Maine and Connecticut separately. 

1. Maine: A total of 100 older workers were recruited in Maine. 
Numerous materials were developed to facilitate the referral of older workers 



into the project (see Appendix 1), and project staff attended meetings of 
SCSEP, JTPA, and Job Service program officials in the early months of the 
project to explain the purposes of the study and specify referral protocols • 
Project staff also attended the annual Older Worker Job Fair in Portland to 
meet employers and prospective older workers • Frequent contact was maintained 
with all referral sources throughout the eight month recruitment period 
through brief project updates (Appendix 2) • 

As a result of these procedures, the final Maine sample included eight 
percent of older workers from SCSEP programs, five percent from JTPA programs, 
35 percent from Job Service programs, and 52 percent from private companies. 
The primary reason for lower- than-expec ted numbers from the training and 
placement programs was the unusually strong labor market situation in Maine 
during 1988 • Older persons seeking work were less in need of placement 
programs than was originally anticipated because of. the relative abundance of 
job opportunities • Therefore, SCSEP and JTPA programs had fewer irticipants 
in 1988 than in previous years • 

2. Connecticut ; The goal for the Connecticut sample was one hundred 
older workers who had recently started new jobs. In order to achieve this 
goal, the University of Hartford staff in March 1988 sent materials to 
thirty-three agencies (identified by the State Department on Aging) which 
participated in federally-funded employment training programs for older 
adults. An introductory letter desc-.ibed the project and its aims and 
requested the cooperation of agents. In the interest of maximizing 
participation, a letter from the State Commissioner^ on Aging endorsing the 
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Study was Included. Each set of materials included a narrative of the study 
which the referral agent was instructed to share with potential clients. The 
set also included a referral form, which when completed provided information 
on each client's job, employer, referral agency, work hours, and desired times 
and days for the interview. The instructions indicated that qualified 
participants were those persons aged 55 and over, working at least 10 hours 
each week, wiio had begun their job on or since January 1, 1988. This set of 
materials also contained an informed consent form to be completed by the 
participant and a return envelope. Copies of these materials are found in 
Appendix 1. Following this initial mailing, staff placed telephone calls to 
each agency verifying receipt of the materials. At this time, project staff 
learned that seven of the agencies were unwilling or unable to participate. 
In April, follow-up calls continued, and a number of job banks were contacted 
and referral materials were sent to them. 

In early May, letters were sent to the thirty interested agents, 
informing them that the age qualification now included workers aged 50 and 
over. The change was necessitated by the difficulty in securing enough 
referrals aged 55 and over to achieve our target sample. 

Additionally, in order to increase the number of referrals, shorter 
referral forms were mailed to all agencies. The short form reduced the amount 
of information which was to be gathered by the referral agent. Telephone 
calls were made to insure that the new referral forms were received and 
understood by the various agents. 

In June, efforts were made to include privately funded participants, and 
staff met with representatives of six local financial institutions known to 



have employment programs for older workers. One of the six companies agreed 
to make referrals of interested older workers. In addition, contact was 
established with the Connecticut Department of Labor which links employers and 
job seekers through a network of local agencies kuown as Connecticut Job 
Services. Two offices ultimately provided referrals. 

Beginning in July, personal visits were made to thirteen agencies in 
eleven cities and towns around the state in order to increase the number of 
referrals. The bulk of referrals, in fact, was received between July and 
October. In the end, a total of 133 referrals was finally received. Of 
these, 35 were disqualified either because they had worked too long before the 
referral was made, were no longer working when contacted, or had changed their 
mind about participating in the interview. Consequently, 98 interviews were 
completed with older workers beginning new jobs of at least 10 hours per week. 

This sample was not evenly distributed across referral agency or funding 
sources; 24 percent of participants were referred by JTPA programs, 28 percent 
by SCSEP, 43 percent by private sources, and five percent were referred 
through Connecticut Job Services. 

B. Data Collection Instruments and Procedures 

The research design called for two (2) telephone interviews with each 
older worker during the course of the study. The initial interviews (Tl) were 
conducted as soon as possible after the older workers began their new jobs, 
while the follow-up interviews (T2) were conducted four (4) months 
thereafter. Since the project accepted persons who began a new job in 1988, 
the time between when they started working and when they were referred to the 



project team varied considerably. The actual length of time between the start 
date for working and the Tl interview ranged from the same day to 298 days. 
The median was 70 days, and there was no significant difference between Maine 
and Connecticut samples in average length of time. This variable was entered 
as a control variable in multivariate analyses predicting job placement 
success. 

!• Ins trument a t ion ; Both the Tl and T2 interview schedules were 
developed by the project team at the University of Southern Maine (USM), with 
assistance from the subcontractors at the University of Hartford (UH). These 
instruments were pretested in Maine to clarify items before final versions 
were produced. 

The primary objectives of the Tl interview were: to collect demographic 
and socioeconomic data from sample members; to obtain information about their 
work histories; and to determine their views on important factors related to 
employment in general, as well as to their job search that resulted in their 
new positions. These latter items were used to construct various measures of 
"job success,- as is detailed in Section C below. 

In the T2 interview, the primary objectives were: to determine whether 
sample members were still employed in the jobs that resulted in their 
inclusion in this study, and to ascertain their experiences with the new jobs. 

The average length of the Tl interview was 25 minutes and the average 
length of the T2 interview was 15 minutes. Copies of these two instruments 
are included with this report as Appendix 3. 
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2» Interviewer Training : Project staff at USM designed all training 
materials for Interviewers In Maine and Connecticut. For Tl Interview 
training, a member of the USM project staff traveled to UH to train 
Connecticut interviewers at the Sociology Department's Institute for Social 
Research. Training materials for T2 interviews were mailed to UH and reviewed 
via telephone with USM staff. 

Training materials for this project Included a self-instructional 
workbook and audiotape on general interviewing and telephone survey techniques 
from the University of Michigan's Survey Research Center, as well as questlon- 
by-question objectives specific to both interview schedules for this project. 
Copies of the Instrument and Interviewer Instructions used for the Tl and T2 
training sessions are Included as Appendix 4. 

In Connecticut, both interviews were translated into Spanish in order to 
accommodate Spanish-speaking participants. In these cases, interviews were 
conducted by a bilingual interviewer. 

3» Data Editing, Coding^ and Processing ; All completed interviews from 
older workers in Connecticut were mailed by UH staff to project headquarters 
at USM. Since these instruments were pre-coded, UH staff coded all 
closed-ended items before mailing originals (copies were maintained at UH). 
Check coding was done at USM, and discrepancies were resolved by telephone 
with UH interviewers. 

Interviews in Maine were conducted via a Computer Assisted Telephone 
Interview (CATI) system located at USM. This system allows interviewers to 
read questions as they appear on a computer terminal and directly enter 
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responses, either in coded or narrative form. Pre-programming valid codes 
enables simultaneous editing of responses, and results are transferred to a 
diskette. Thus, the CATI system merges the coding, editing, and initial data 
processing steps. Data from completed interviews received from UH were also 
entered into the CATI system and transferred to diskette. 

Data from diskettes were then uploaded into the IBM mainframe computer at 
USM. The Statistical Analysis System (SAS) was used for all data modification 
and analysis procedures. 

C. Variable Definitions 

Dependent Variables ; This section describes how the concepts of 
"job success" and "successful job placements" were operationalized in this 
project. 

Job Success refers here to older persons' work values and motivations 
regarding employment at the time they seek or begin a new job after age 50. 
From the perspective of newly hired older workers, "job success" is defined 
according to job characteristics that are considered more or less important. 
The rationale here is that individual older workers have notions of a 
successful job in their minds, which can be understood by their self-reports 
about what is important in any job (global notions of job success) and by 
their self -reports about what was important when they began their search for 
employment after age 50 (immediate expectations of job success). Thus, job 
success is conceptualized in terms of work values (global notions) and 
motivations (immediate expectations). To the extent that these expressed work 
values and motivations are actually present in a new job, it can be assumed 
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. that the job is ''successful" from their viewpoint. The first two research 
questions in this study ask: (1) What constitutes job success from the 
perspective of the newly hired older worker? and (2) How do definitions of job 
success vary according to demographic, socioeconomic, and prior employment 
characteristics? 

The initial (Tl) interview schedule included questions which allowed the 
concepts of work values and motivations to be operationalized. Work values 
were measured by having respondents state how important a list of job 
characteristics was in any job , not just their present job. Items ranged from 
job security to opportunities for promotion or advancement, and responses 
ranged from "very important" to "not at all important." (See Tl Interview, 
Appendix 3, Questions 3a-3q.) This list of items was subjected to a factor 
analysis in order to identify underlying dimensions in the data. A total of 
five (5) factors were identified, which are used as major dependent variables 
to answer the first two research questions. Individual items which comprise 
these factors are also summarized in the findings section of this report, when 
their use helps to clarify understanding of patterns in the data. 

Motivations were measured by asking respondents how important specific 
items were "when you started your search for employment" (Questions 5a-5g). 
These seven items were subjected to factor analysis, and two (2) factors 
emerged. These factors are also used as major dependent variables to address 
the first two research questions, and individual items are used to supplement 
major findings. 

Successful job placement refers to actual experiences while in the new 
job, and is the key concept in Research Questions 3 and 4. Dependent 
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variables representing measures of this concept were derived from responses to 
the T2 interview schedule. The primary measure is whether or not respondents 
were still employed at the same job four months after the Tl interview (Q3, a 
dichotomous variable)* Other measures used to define "successful job 
placement" include reported overall level of satisfaction with the new job 
(Q12) and how close the job was to what respondents were looking for (Q27). 
These are ordinal variables, and serve to refine the concept of successful job 
placements among older workers. 

Results of analyses based on these dependent variables are presented in 
Section III of this report. 

2* Independent Variables : These can best be summarized according to 
whether they represent demographic, socioeconomic, prior work history, or 
current job characteristics. Demographic and socioeconomic variables were 
used in analyses to answer Research Questions 2 and 4, prior work history 
variables were also used to answer Research Questions 2 and 4, and current 
(new) job characteristics were used to answer Questions 3 and 4. 

• Demographic variables included: age, gender, ethnicity, and living 
arrangements (alone, with spouse only, with spouse and others, with 
others only). 

• Socioeconomic variables included: household income, level of 
education and health status. 

• Prior work history variables included: major occupational category 
of "main career job,** number of years employed in main career 
occupation, source of referral to the new job, and factors based ou 
items specific to the main career job. (See Q24a-248 in the Tl 
instrument). 
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• Current (new) job characteristics Included: factors based on Items 
specific to the new job, (see Q17a-17h In the T2 Instrument), and 
major occupational category of new job. 

D. Profile of Older >7orker Sample 

A total of 198 older persons (aged 50 or over) who began a new job 
between January and September 1988 were Included in the research sample based 
on the methods outlined above. The total Included 100 persons from Maine and 
98 from Connecticut. This section compares these two state subsamples in 
order to show the diversity of older workers interviewed for this study. 

Table 1 summarizes sociodemographic characteristics of the Maine and 
Connecticut subsamples. Results clearly indicate differences between the two 
groups along several variables. Looking first at age distributions, Maine's 
older workers had a mean age of about 61 years at the time of the initial 
interview, compared to a mean of almost 64 years in the Connecticut group. 
The age range was much greater in the Connecticut group as well. Not shown in 
Table 1 is the finding that 47 percent of the Connecticut sample was aged 65 
or older, compared to 28 percent in Maine (p » .02). 

Although there were age differences, no gender differences were found, 
with both states showing a female:male ratio of about 3:2. Maine sample 
members were more likely to be married than their counterparts in Connecticut 
(see Table 1), although identical percentages in both states lived alone (32 
percent). 

Turning to ethnic and socioeconomic characteristics. Table 1 shows that 
Connecticut respondents were much more likely to be nonwhite (particularly 
Black — 22 percent), much less likely to have completed high school, and have 
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TABLE 1 

SOCIODEMOGSAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OLDER WORKER SAMPLE 

BY STATE, BY PERCENT 

Maine Connecticut Significance 
Characteristic (N'lOO) (N^gS) Level 

Mean age 60.9 63.6 .001 

Age range 50-73 51-83 

Percent female 63.0 61.2 N.S. 

Percent married 45.0 31.6 .08 

Percent nonwhite 2.0 36.0 -.001 

Less than high 

school education 18.0 39.8 .003 

Percent i20,000 
or less household 

income 40.0 55.1 .03 

considerably lower household incomes. In Connecticut's subsample, 20 percent 
reported household incomes of ilO,000 or less, compared to only seven percent 
in Maine. 

This comparative profile allows the conclusion that the Maine subsample 
represents a slightly younger and more well-to-do population of persons in 
middle and later life who are seeking new jobs. When the two subsamples are 
combined, they represent quite a diverse population of older job seekers, 
including minorities. 

Since in this report the primary interest is understanding older workers* 
self-definitions of job success and successful job experiences, as well as 
what variables may affect these "outcomes,^ the two state subsamples are 
combined. Future reports based on this sample will more fully explore 
cross-state differences and their possible causes. 
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This portion of the report is organized according to the four major 
research questions addressed by this study. 

A. RESEARCH QUESTION #1: What cocatltutes loh .urr... 

older workers ? 

Individual notions of successful jobs and successful job placements are 
reflected by both attitudes and behaviors. This research adopts the 
perspective that these indicators of job success are integrated into a "social 
action" approach which views success as a function of both (1) the objective 
nature of the jobs that workers fill, and (2) the subjective interpretations 
of job characteristics and motivation of the worker (Kalleberg, 1977; 
Bokemeier and Lacy. 1987). The objective component will be examined later, as 
part of Research Questions 3 and 4. 

The second, or "subjective," factor has two components, work values and 
motivation. Work values refer to the relative importance assigned to the 
various aspects of work by the individual. Workers may differ considerably in 
what they consider desirable. While some workers stress factors "intrinsic" 
to the work tasks themselves, like challenging work, other workers stress 
factors which are "extrinsic," such as pay (Kalleberg 1977). The second 
"subjective" component is motivation, which refers more directly to what keeps 
a worker going in a job, or what guides him or her in looking for a new job. 

1. Work Values ; Research Question #1 addresses the subjective factor of 
job success by having the sample of older workers respond to specific 
questions regarding work values and motivation. First, to measure work 
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values, respondents were asked to assess the importance of 16 job 
characteristics: "For each one I'd like you to tell me how important it is in 
any job." Fixed choices ranged from "very important" to "not important at 
all." 

Results indicate that having a sense of accomplishment was the most 
important work value expressed by the research sample. Of the total sample of 
198 older workers, 197 reported that having a sense of accomplishment was 
either "very important" (85.9%) or "somewhat important" (13.1%). Responses to 
an open-ended question following the fixed choices helped to elucidate the 
meaning of this characteristic. One worker spoke of gaining "psychic income 
from doing a job well and seeing the results." Another spoke of the 
satisfaction of "doing a job well and counting within the company." 

The next most important work value was having friendly co-workers. Nearly 
82% of the sample (N*163) reported that this was "very important" to them in a 
job. This characteristic was followed by the work itself being interesting 
and the nature/mission of the company in the rank ordering of general job 
success characteristics. Table 2 shows the rank ordering of the sixteen work 
value variables, with means calculated by assigning a value of 1 to the "very 
important" response, a 4 to the "not at all important" response, and a 2 or 3 
to the intermediate responses. 

An open-ended question asked at the end of the 16 fixed choice items was 
intended to elicit additional characteristics which the older workers believed 
to be important to job success (i.e., important work values). Responses to 
this question provide both new ideas and a corroboration of items already 
listed. A new idea not specifically addressed in the 16 work value factors 
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TABLE 2 



BANK ORDERING OF WORK VALUES EXPRESSED BY OLDER WORKERS 

(N-198)* 



\jLt^ L Cl^ UCi. .1.9 UJL^ 




Mean 


Sense of AccomDlj-slinieiiti 


1 


1 IS 


Friendly Co-workers 


2 


1.20 


Work is Interesting 


3 


1.22 


Nature/Mission of Company 


4 


1.33 


Learn New Things 


5 


1.33 


Comfortable Work Conditions 


6 


1.35 


Job Security 


7 


1.42 


Good Wages 


8 


1.46 


Job Location 


9 


1.49 


Medical Insurance 


10 


1.49 


Independent Decisions 


11 


1.50 


Flexibility 


12 


1.58 


Fringe Benefits 


13 


1.59 


Use Acquired Sk.^lls 


14 


1.64 


Opportunity for Advancement 


15 


1.91 


Supervisor Close to Own Age 


16 


2.86 



*Scale: 

1 * item is very important 

2 * item is somewhat important 

3 » item is not very important 

4 * item is not at all important 



was that of being trusted and respected at work* One older worker expressed 
this idea by saying "the attention that others give you when you ask a 
question" is important • Another manifestation of this concern for trust and 
respect is reflected in the following statement: "I would not want to be asked 
to do anything which goes against my moral judgment •" Others spoke of having 
a boss who is sensitive and not quick to be critical of mistakes and of 
feeling valued "as a new worker by being reviewed early.** 

This notion of feeling respected on the job relates to another idea 
expressed as an expansion of our list of 16 items. People believe it is 
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important that they be treated "like a human being" rather than merely an 
employee. "Having a boss you can deal with as a person instead of as an 
employer" was one respondentia statement. Being treated honestly is an 
important ingredient in being treated as a human being at work* "Honesty in 
management" and "honest praise and criticism" were expressed as important for 
job success by several newly hired older workers. 

A factor analysis was conducted to determine how the 16 work value 
statements grouped together as factors in the research sample. Five factors 
emerged from this analysis. What we have entitled "Material Benefits" is 
comprised of items such as job security; wages, medical insurance, and fringe 
benefits, "Mental Stimulation" includes learning new things, having a sense 
of accomplishment, and the ability to make independent decisions. "Job 
Compatibility" incorporates the use of acquired skills, job location, and 
comfortable working conditions, "Flexibility" is comprised of the work being 
interesting and having flexibility on the job, and "Social Environment" 
involves having friendly co-workers, A summary of this factor analysis is 
shown in Table 3, 

Results indicate that newly hired older workers express similar work 
values as those reported by younger workers in other research. In particular, 
the clear separation between an "extrinsic" factor (material benefits) and 
"intrinsic" factors auch as mental stimulation and flexibility is consistent 
with findings from investigations of younger individuals in the work force 
(Kalleberg, 1977; Mottaz, 1985), 
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1ABLE 3 

SDMM^Y OF FACTOR ANALYSIS OF WORK VALUES EXPRESSED BY 
OIDER WORKERS (N-198)* 

Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 Factor 5 

Material Mental Job Flexibility Social 

Benefits Stimulation Compatibility Environment 



Job 


Learn New 


Acquired 


Interesting 


Security 


Things 


Skills 


Work 


(.733) 


(.628) 


(.517) 


(.601) 


Good 


Independent 


Job 


Flexibility 


Wages 


Decisions 


Location 


(.747) 


(.712) 


(.586) 


(.543) 




Medical 


Sense of 


Comfortable 




Insurance 


Accomplishment 


Working 




(.780) 


(.728) 


Conditions 








(.678) 





Fringe 

Benefits 

(.798) 



Friendly 

Co-workers 

(.808) 



* Items were included in a factor if their coefficient loaded at .5 or 
higher. See Table 2 for scaling of each item. 

2. Motivation ; Respondents were then asked to make judgments about the 
importance of job characteristics related to the specific job search they had 
just completed. Older workers were asked to respond to each of seven 
characteristics, rating then as very important, somewhat important, not very 
important, or not at all important, when they started their recent search for 
employment. This question tapped the motivations influencing older workers as 
they searched for new jobs in middle or later life. 

Findings revealed that the need to feel useful was the most important 
factor in the older workers* recent job search. Ninety-four percent of the 
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sample (N*187) reported feeling useful to be either very important or somewhat 
important in their recent search for work» Several people further developed 
this idea in the open-ended question following the list of items. One said 
that she "wanted to help others" in any work she took on at this stage in her 
life. Another wanted to feel that he was using the experience he had built up 
through his already long career; in essence, an expression of the need to feel 
useful to himself. 

The second most important job characteristic during the recent search for 
emplo3^ent was additional income. Nearly 93 percent of the sample believed 
.this to have been either very important (N«115) or somewhat important (N*69). 
In order of importance this was followed by meeting new people and finding 
something that was challenging. The rank ordering of the seven variables 
measured in this question are shown in Table 4. 



TABLE 4 



RANK ORDERING OP MOTIVATIONS INFLUENCING RECENT JOB SEARCH 
EXPRESSED BT OLDER WORKERS (N-198)* 



Characteristic 



Rank 



Mean 



Desire to Feel Useful 

Additional Income 

Meeting People 

Wanting a Challenge 

Need to Do Something Different 

Fringe Benefits 

Medical Insurance 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



1.33 
1.51 
1.55 
1.70 
1.97 
2.13 
2.19 



*See Table 2 footnote for scaling of items. 
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A factor analysis was performed on the seven variables which measured 
motivations of the older workers. Two factors emerged from this analysis. 
What we have entitled ''Material Benefits/Security" Is comprised of additional 
Income, medical Insurance, and fringe benefits. "Personal Development/Social* 
Is comprised of the need to be challenged, meeting new people at work, and 
being able to do something different. A summary of this factor analysis Is 
shown In Table 5. Results again clearly reflect the distinction between 
intrinsic and extrinsic motivators guiding older workers In their recent job 
search. 

TABLE 5 

SUMMARY OF FACTOR ANALYSIS OF MOTIVATIONS EXPRESSED 
BY OIJ)ER WORKERS (N-198) IN THEIR RECENT JOB SEARCH* 

Factor 1 Factor 2 

Extrinsic Motivators Intrinsic Motivators 
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Additional Income Feel Useful 

(•669) (.658) 

Medical Insurance Challenged 

(•865) (.800) 

Fringe Benefits Meeting People 

(•851) (,666) 



* Items were Included in a factor if their 
coefficient loaded at .5 or higher. See 
Table 2 footnote for scaling of items. 



To summarize findings related to the first research question, this study 
has characterized Job success perspectives among newly hired older workers 
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both in terms of general work values and specific motivations Influencing 
recent job searches. These perspectives tap the attitudes of persons in 
middle and later life in an effort to understand their own notions of 
important aspects of a successful job. 

Different Images exist concerning the work orientation of older workers, 
especially those who re-enter the work force or change jobs. One image views 
older workers as being at a point in the life-cycle where an instrumental 
orientation to work is not enough; Instead, meaningful work becomes more 
salient. A second image sees older workers as primarily interested in jobs as 
sources of additional income and fringe benefits, especially medical Insurance. 

The results of Research Question #1 tend to conform to first image; that 
intrinsic work values and motivations are as important or more Important than 
extrinsic ones in this sample. Thus, job success is clearly a combination of 
Internal fulfillment and material rewards from the perspective of these older 



workers. 



B. RESEi^RCH QUESTION #2t How do definitions of succe««f„1 ...^ 

according to background characteri stics? 

This research question addresses the issue of where differences in work 
values and motivation come from. Explanations of such differences fall into 
two broad categories: "individualistic" and "structural." Those in the 
individualistic tradition hold that people bring different values with them to 
the work role, resulting from the different socializing experiences they have 
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had (e.g.. Blood and Hulln 1968). We should therefore expect work values and 
motivation to vary according to such variables as age, gender, and education, 
since these characteristics imply different socializing experiences. Those in 
the structural tradition argue that differences in work values and motivation 
are a function of the different work experiences that people have had 
(Gruenberg, 1980). More specifically, it is held that people adjust 
attitudes, needs, and expectations according to the rewards which have been 
available in their jobs. For example, if one's prior work contained few 
prospects for intrinsic gratification, he/she will attach greater importance 
to extrinsic rewards in future jobs. On the other hand, if previous work 
emphasized extrinsic rewards, work in later life may shift to a focus on 
intrinsic rewards. 

In order to answer this research question, we employed analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) and T-Tests to determine whether there were differences in 
definitions of success across numerous demographic, socioeconomic, and prior 
work experience variables. The factor analyses reported above provided the 
source data for the dependent variables. The means of these various factors 
were compared to determine if individualistic variables (age, gender, 
education, income, household composition, and health status measures) and/or 
structural variables (prior work history measures) are responsible for 
variations found in work values and motivation. In addition to the factor 
scores, individual items reflecting work value and motivation were analyzed as 
dependent variables in order to better understand these relationships. 
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!• Individualistic Variables 

It has been argued that younger people today are socialized with higher 
expectations concerning the Intrinsic characteristics of work (e.g., a sense 
of accomplishment) than older workers (O'Toole, et.al., 1973). At least one 
study, however, suggests that different age groups do not differ much at all 
in their work values (Taveggla and Ross, 1978). Older workers. In fact, are 
often considered a homogeneous group from the viewpoint of work values and 
motivations. Our, research Is Intended, at least In part, to look at 
differences within this group. 

Results suggest that there Is a curvilinear relationship between both 
work values and motivations In work and age In this sample. Those In their 
fifties have a greater degree of Interest In general financial matters than 
workers In their sixties and early seventies. Interest In material benefits 
Increases again among workers over the age of 75, although there are a small 
number of respondents In this category (N-7). Results of ANOVAs run on 
"Material- and "Extrinsic" are shown In Table 6, illustrating that material 
aspects of work values and motivations fluctuate In Importance after age 50. 
This suggestive finding deserves greater research attention with larger 
samples of workers aged 75 or older. 

In order to further explore relationships between age and work values, we 
looked at Individual Items reflecting work values as dependent variables. Age 
categories were recoded into three groups: 50-59, 60-64, and 65 and over. In 
order to reduce the possibility of spurious findings due to small sample sizes 
in the oldest age group. 
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OABLE 6 

FACTOR SCORES ON "MATERIAL- WORK VALUES AND 
"EXTRINSIC- MOTIVATIONS IN JOB SEARCH, BY AGE GROUP 

AGE GROUP "Mft^TERIAL- FACTOR* '"EXTRINSIC" FACTOR* 



(n«188) (n»196) 

50-54 -.16 -.29 

55-59 -.31 -.36 

60-64 .17 .21 

65-69 .25 .24 

70-74 .24 .35 

75+ -.86 -.32 



* Lower scores on these factors indicate that 
sample members attached more importance to 
these items. See Tables 3 and 5 for components 
of these factors* 

Among the specific work value items, "additional income" was most 
important among the younger workers (71 percent of those age 50-59 reporting 
additional income to be "very important" to them). "Good wages" were reported 
as very important for 71 percent of the younger workers, 49 percent of those 
aged 60-64, and 60 percent of the oldest workers (age 65 and over). 
Similarly, the importance of "fringe benefits" showed a curvilinear 
relationship with age group, with the 60-64 year age group reporting least 
importance in this work value. 

Responses by age group also varied in a curvilinear fashion with several 
non-material work value items, although not always in the same direction. 
Seventy-seven percent of the youngest group felt that "interest in learning 
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new things" was very Important for them in a job, compared to 58 percent of 
those age 60-64, and 73 percent among those age 65 and older. On the other 
hand, having friendly co-workers, and meeting new people were work values held 
to be of higher Importance among the 60-64 year old workers than the other age 
categories. For example, 87 percent of this age group reported that friendly 
.co-workers were very Important for a successful job, compared with 81 percent 
of those age 50-59 and 78 percent of those age 65 and over. 

Similar patterns were evident among the specific motivation Items, 
leading to the conclusion that job success Is perceived quite differently 
within the broad group known as older workers. Specifically, persons seeking 
new jobs In their fifties or after age 65 are different than those In the 
traditional "retirement" years. 

Gender 

Some researchers have found that women tend to place greater value on 
extrinsic characteristics, like job security, than men (Taveggia and Zlemba, 
1978), while others have found that women place greater value on certain 
intrinsic characteristics, especially friendly co-workers (Bartol and 
Manhardt, 1979). Our research with older workers tends to corroborate both 
patterns, although extrinsic differences were more pronounced. 

Cross-tabulations using individual work value and motivation items show 
that women were more likely to report that extrinsic characteristics such as 
wages, fringe benefits, and medical insurance were important work values and 
more significant motivators in their recent job search. With respect to work 
values, 68 percent of the women sampled reported that fringe benefits were 
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"very important" to them in their jobs, compared with 51 percent of the men. 
Regarding the need for additional income, 71 percent of the women reported 
this to be very important, compared with only 37 percent of the men. Similar 
differences were reported on medical insurance and other material factors. 
T-Tests run on both the "Material" work value factor and "Extrinsic" 
motivation factor showed statistically significant differences between women 
and men. Results are shown in Table 7. 

TABLE 7 

FACTOR SCORES ON "MATERIAL" WORK VALUES AND 
-EXTRINSIC" MOTIVATIONS IN JOB SEARCH, BY GENDER 

GENDER "MATERIAL" FACTOR* "EXTRINSIC" FACTOR* 
(n»l90) (n-198) 

Female -.12 -.21 

Male .19 .35 

* Lower scores * more importance attached to these 
factors. See Tables 3 and 5 for components of 
these factors* 

Women also tended to score higher than men on several non-material 
factors. For example, more women than men believed it was very important to 
learn new things at work and to have friendly co-workers. Gender differences 
on these factors, however, were not as large as they ^eve on the material 
items. In summary, older women clearly valued material rewards more than 
older men in this sample, both in terms of general work values and when 
searching for a new job. 
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Education 

The hypothesis that younger workers place greater value on intrinsic 
features of work frequently centers on the alleged impact of education. 
Younger workers tend to have greater education than their elders, especially 
college education, and it is argued that this experience tends to instill 
greater expectations in terms of meaningful work (O'Toole, et al., 1973). 

In our examination of education, a number of success factors showed large 
differences across levels of workers' education. Most generally, an inverse 
relationship was found between educational level and the '^Material'* work value 
and "Extrinsic" motivation factors. The ANOVA in Table 8 shows these 
differences. 

TABLE 8 

FACTOR SCORES ON •^MATERIAL" AND -EXTRINSIC- 
FACTORS, BY LEVEL OP EDUCATION 

LEVEL OF EDUCATION "MATERIAL" FACTOR* "EXTRINSIC" FACTOR* 
(n-189) (n'l97) 

Less than high school -.14 -.30 

High school/vocational .20 .04 

Some college .47 .25 

* Lower scores more importance. 

See footnote. Table 6 for further explanation. 

A look at specific items that comprise the material work value factor 
elucidates the results in Table 8. Job security, for example, was much less 
important for college graduates than for those with high school education or 
less. Whereas 81 percent of those with high school degrees or less education 
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felt job security was very important, only 50 percent of college-level workers 
felt this way (p=".001). Results about educational differences regarding 
medical insurance, fringe benefits and good wages were also statistically 
sign-^.f icant. For example, 44 percent of college graduates believed fringe 
benefits to be very important to them in a job, compared to 70 percent of 
those with high school or less education. Similar differences were found when 
individua motivation items were examined as dependent variables. 

Turning to non-material work values, respondents with less than a high 
s ol education considered job compatibility more important than college- 
'"'^ucated respondents. Interestingly, 55 percent of the lowest educational 
group felt it was very important to use their acquired skills while only 45 
percent of the college graduates rated this as very important. Formal 
education may help develop skills which can be generalized, leading 
individuals to believe they are more adaptable in the workplace. Job location 
and having comfortable working conditions were more important to lower 
educated than higher educated older workers. Taken together, these findings 
show educational level to be directly related to flexibility in the workplace 
among newly hired older workers. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that having a supervisor of 
approximately the same age was seen as important for less educated respondents 
but not for those with college educations. This distribution had a chi-square 
significance at the .01 level. Such a finding suggests that lower educated 
workers have a greater need for empathy from their supervisors, something they 
may believe to be more probable with a person whose age is close to their own. 
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Income 



As we have just seen, those with a lower education tend to value 
extrinsic job characteristics more highly than those with greater education. 
At least part of this relationship can probably be explained by the positive 
relationship between education and income. In other words, those with greater 
education are more likely to have better paying jobs, and those who have 
greater Incomes are more likely to be financially secure. 

Findings regarding Income support this argument. Material factors among 
both work values and motivations in specific job searches were significantly 
different across older workers* income categories. Results of ANOVAs in which 
MATERIAL and EXTRINSIC factors are related to Income are shown in Table 9 
below* 



TABLE 9 



FACTOR SCORES ON "MATERIAL" AND "EXTRINSIC" 
FACTORS, BY LEVEL OF HOUSEHOU) INCOME 



HOUSEHOLD INCOME "MATERIAL" FACTOR* "EXTRINSIC" FACTOR* 
(n»189) (n-197) 



ilO,000 or less 



.18 



-.36 



10,001 - 20,000 



.12 



-.30 



20,001 - 30,000 



.03 



.22 



More than 30,000 



.43 



.51 



* Lower score " more importance attached to this factor. 
See Table 6 footnote for more details. 



As might be expected, workers with low Incomes had a greater need for 
wages, job security, fringe benefits, and the other variables which constitute 
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these two job success factors. There was a linear relationship on both 
factors, with the Importance of material benefits decreasing as one goes up 
the Income ladder from the below-ilO,000-per-year category to the more-than- 
i30,000-per-y8ar category. 

In terms of immediate job search motivations, the desire for additional 
income was greatest among the ilO,000-i20,000 group. The need for medical 
insurance In the search for the recent job was most Important for the below 
tlO,000 per annum workers (chi-square * .004) while fringe benefits were 
required more by the Jl0,000-i20,000 income group (chi-square « .026). In 
general, material/extrinsic work values and motivations broke out into a 
distribution whereby the lower income workers (below ^20,000 per year) 
believed them to be more important for job success than the higher income 
workers . 

There was a similar distribution across the "Job Compatibility" factor, 
with the lower Income workers believing that using acquired skills, job 
location, und having comfortable working conditions were more important than 
higher income workers. Specifically, the $10,000-^20,000 group rated job 
location and comfortable working conditions as more important than any of the 
other Income groups. Having a supervisor close to one's own age was most 
important for the below $10,000 group and least lmpor!:ant for the over $30,000 
workers. 

Other results appear to be counter-intuitive. On the items which deal 
with immediate job search expectations, the lowest income group reported 
substantially higher ratings on all of the intrinsic or non-material success 
factors than the highest income group. For example, "meeting new people" was 
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very important for 70 percent of the poorest workers, but only for 41 percent 
of the wealthiest workers. Similar patterns were found for other intrinsic 
work values, such as ''feel useful," ''work is interesting," the need "to be 
challenged," and wanting to "do something different." There is some concern 
that a response set may have taken place among the lower income respondents 
which caused them to rate many or most of the sub-factor items with a "very 
important" response . 

Household Composition 

The composition of the household can be expected to have an impact on 
extrinsic values and motivation. Presumably, the presence of many children 
creates or enhances the need for additional income and fringe benefits, 
especially medical insurance. Loscocco (1989) has recently found this pattern 
to hold among factory workers. 

Our findings exhibit a very different pattern. In the ANOVA using the 
"extrinsic motivation" factor, married couples with children in the home and 
married couples without children in the home had less of a need for additional 
income, medical insurance, and fringe benefits than the other two household 
composition categories (significant at .007). This is probably a function of 
the age of the other members of the older respondent's household. As opposed 
to younger families where children are economically dependent, extra household 
members are potential sources of extra revenue in the case of older families. 

Another ANOVA reveals that married couples with children living with them 
rated "social environment" far lower in importance than the other household 
categories (married couples without children in the household, single persons 
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sharlng living quarters with another person, and persons living alone). This 
ANOVA was significant at the ,04 level. 

Looking at individual items, married couples with children and persons 
living alone scored highest on "learn new things" (mental stimulation) with 
very Important ratings of 80 percent and 83 percent respectively. "Good 
wages" (material benefits) were most Important to single individuals sharing 
living quarters with another person and those living alone. 

Health Status 

Some differing views appeared across the self-reported health status 
categories of "excellent,** "good," and "fair," although not as substantial as 
with other variables. None of the ANOVAs were significant at the .05 level or 
below. The trend, however, was for those with the worst self -reported health 
to report the greatest Interest in "material" work values and motivators. 

The opposite appeared to be the case for the non-material items. Those 
with excellent and good health status believed the need to feel useful in a 
job to be more important, with 80 percent and 77 percent of these people 
respectively rating this as very Important, compared with 57 percent of those 
with fair or poor health. There was a relationship between the Importance 
attached to being challenged in a job and health status. Those with excellent 
health reported the greatest importance of challenges at work, while those 
with' the worst health reported the least amount of importance on this item 
(chi-square on this distribution - .05). A similar trend was Indicated with 
the variable "do something different." Based on these findings, it can be 
concluded that those with the best self-reported health status appeared to 
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require intrinsic and non-^material benefits from their work while those with 
the poorest self-reported health appeared to require material and extrinsic 
rewards* 

Physical Limitations 

Even fewer differences existed on the variable of self-reported physical 
limitations. Small differences occurred in the work values, with those 
reporting physical limitations finding job security to be very important (80 
percent) compared with 68 percent of those with no physical limitations. As 
one might expect, those reporting physical limitations rated items such as the 
need for convenient job location, comfortable working conditions, and job 
flexibility as slightly more important than those not reporting physical 
limitations. However, none of these differences was statistically significant. 

2. Structural Variables 
Prior Work History 

It is clear that several individualistic variables are related to older 
workers' job success-related values and motivations. Findings now turn to 
whether structural factors (i.e., prior work experience) influence work values 
and motivation^ 

A factor analysis was run on the seven items in the interview which 
examined the older workers' main job in their prior work history. Two factors 
emerged from this analysis. What we have entitled "skill" consists of a job 
history where the worker learned new things, used skills and abilities they 
had developed, and actually had a high level of skill involved with the work. 
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A. second factor entitled "Job Control" consisted of four job history items 
which generally dealt with the relationship between the worker and her/his 
work product (e.g., decision-making and impact on the final product), k 
summary of this factor analysis is shown in Table 10. 

TABLE 10 

SDMMMLY OF FACTOR ANALYSIS OF VklS JOB 
IN PRIOR WORK HISTORY 



FACTOR 1 
Skill 



FACTOR 2 
Job Control 



Learn New Things 
(.742) 

Use Skills 
(.785) 

High Level of Skill Required 
(.789) 



Freedom to Decide What I Do 
(.556) 

Do Something New 
(.639) 

Decide How to Do Job 
(.726) 

Impact on Product 
(.526) 



Pearson correlation coefficients were run to determine the relationships 
that existed between work value and motivation factors, and prior work history 
factors. The "Skill" factor appears to be related to "Stimulate" (R « ,14; 
probability less than .05). This means that those older workers with job 
histories involving continued learning and high level use of skills generally 
valued learning and having a sense of accomplishment in their work. 

The prior work history factor "Job Control" was correlated with one work 
value and one motivation factor. The Pearson R for "Job Control" and 
"Flexible" was .16 (probability » .029). This suggests that respondents with 
prior work histories involving freedom to choose and a general sense of 
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empowerment in the job generally valued Interesting work and job flexibility 
in the interview. The Pearson R for "Job Control" and "Extrinsic" was also 
•16, suggesting that people with a prior work history with significant job 
control were specifically interested in extrinsic/material rewards in their 
recent job search. 

Next, ANOVAs were run to determine the nature of the relationship between 
job success factors and individual characteristics in the workers' prior work 
history. The following relationships resulted from these analyses (each with 
an ANOVA significant at .10 or less): 

* Those who strongly agreed having freedom to decide what they did on 
their main job (in their work history) strongly valued job 
flexibility as a current work value. 

* Those who strongly agreed that their prior work history involved 
constantly learning new things generally valued mental stimulation 
and flexibility. 

* Those who strongly agreed that they were us^d to having 
responsibility to decide how to do a job valued flexibility. 

* Those who had work histories which required a high level of skill 
tended to value mental stimulation as a current work value. 

* Those who strongly agreed that they could see the impact of their 
work in their previous careers highly valued intrinsic benefits in 
their specific and immediate job searches. 

3. Summary and Conclusion 

Both individualistic and structural variables were found to have an 
impact upon the work values and motivations of older workers in this sample. 
Furthermore, these variables generally had the same impact upon this sample of 
older workers as they do upon workers in general. For example, as has been 
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documented in other research, those with a low Income place greater emphasis 
upon extrinsic values and motivation, and skilled workers are likely to place 
a higher y^ue on intrinsic job characteristics than unskilled workers. 

There were, however, some Interesting exceptions that were discovered by 
focusing upon this subpopulation of workers. For example, blvariate analysis 
showed a curvilinear relationship between age and the extrinsic work value, 
material benefits. This kind of result can only be revealed when older 
workers are treated as other than a homogeneous group. Another exception to 
research which looks at all workers Involves the Impact of household 
composition. Among older workers, the more members of the household, the less 
likely the worker is to be extrinsically motivated in searching for work. 

Consistent with the results of Question #1, the results of Question #2 
tend to support the position that older workers are not dramatically different 
from other workers in their values and motivation. On the other hand, much 
diversity exists within the population of older workers which cannot be 
ignored. 



RESEARCH QUESTION #3 t What job characteristics are related to 

successful job placements/experiences ? 

1* Descriptiv e Results ; Rones (1983) suggests that the most commonly 
used measure of labor market success is the employment rate. This approach to 
success ignores the issue of matching between employee interests and available 
jobs. Some large employment programs, such as the Job Training and 
Partnership Act, have considered a job placement to be "successful" if, in 
fact, the job seeker actually locates employment (Fitzsimmons, 1986). 
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In this study we were interested in examining job success in terms of 
tenure and the worker's level of job satisfaction. Job satisfaction has been 
described as a positive or pleasurable emotional state resulting from the 
appraisal of one's job or job experience. An individual's job satisfaction is 
dependent on an interaction between the person and the work environment and is 
a function of what a person ^.xpects from his or her work environment and what 
he or she actually attains 'Locke, 1976). 

The first measure of job success we examined was job persistence or 
tenure. In this sample, 74 percent of the workers were still with the same 
company, business, or organization at the time of the T2 interview. Those who 
left the job appear to have done so for numerous reasons. Twenty-eight 
percent of those who left their jobs reported that the company no longer 
needed their services. This was the largest category of reason for separation 
from their job. The next most important reason (21 percent) was due to the 
older worker not liking her/his job. Smaller numbers of people reported that 
their own health or the health of a family member was the principal cause of 
their leaving. These health and family problems have been referred to in the 
literature as ''situational barriers" to work (Brady et al, 1987). Other 
reasons reported by the sample for not remaining on their new jobs were that 
the job was too hard to get to or that the company went out of business. Two 
people reported that they had been fired. 

Respondents were asked their overall level of satisfaction with the job 
taken four months ago. Forty-eight percent (48%) reported that they were very 
satisfied and another 37 percent that they were somewhat satisfied. Fourteen 
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percent (14%) reported that they were somewhat dissatisfied and one older 
worker said that he was very dissatisfied. 

kn open-ended follow up to this question was asked, i.e., why did they 
feel the way they did about their new job? X theme analysis was conducted on 
these open-ended responses yielding six categories of "reasons" for 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 

By far the most frequently reported reason for both being satisfied or 
dissatisfied with their new jobs were the other people with whom the older 
employee worked. Fully half the responses to this question referenced, at 
least in part, the older employees' co-workers. Typical responses were, "The 
people 1 work with are a big factor — they're good to work with," and "Everyone 
is very cooperative and appreciates me." Interestingly, even when other 
factors were not working out as well as expected, the human relationships 
involved at work had an overriding influence on the worker's general 
evaluation of the job. An example of this is the person who responded, "1 
can't stand very long because my feet hurt, but 1 love my co-vorkers ..." 

While less frequent, people also evaluated their general work experience 
negatively due to co-workers. "Too much gossip in the office," "1 dislike 
some of the people," or "I dislike the work habits of some of my co-workers," 
are examples of this response. One person was having an unpleasant experience 
because there were not opportunities to interact with co-workers: "1 don't 
like to be alone on the job and would rather be working with other people." 

A second major theme that emerged from this open-ended follow-up question 
was that of the nature of the work itself. Again, as with the first theme, 
the specific nature of the work explained both positive and negative work 
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experlences. Examples of positive experiences are represented by comments 
such as, "I like the type of work I do—working with the elderly," "I don't 
have to take the job home with me," and "I enjoy doing what I'm doing." But 
numerous people remarked about the tedium, the imbalance, or the stress of 
their work: "... Boring job, and tedious," "A lot of seat work and a lot 
of repetition," "It is always the same routine," "Lots of slack time during 
the day with nothing to do," and "Sometimes they put too much pressure on me." 

A third theme is the worker's supervisor. Again, both positive and 
negative comments were reported. "I have good bosses," "The boss makes you 
feel at home," and "I have a very good manager and boss" are representative of 
those who have had a successful experience with supervisors. But there were 
others who have had quite the opposite experience with their new jobs: 
"Problems with my boss," "My supervisors gave orders I didn't think were 
right," "It is trying because the woman I work for is somewhat eccentric . . 

Fourthly, the theme of compensation occurs with frequency in this 
open-ended question about reasons for general satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with the job. These tended to be mostly negative. "Hard work for such little 
pay," "It doesn't pay me enough," and "I liked the job but the salary wasn't 
good," are representative remarks. Most people who are generally satisfied 
with their new jobs (which represents, as reported earlier, 85 percent of the 
sample) do not mention wages/salary as a major reason for their general 
satisfaction. However, this theme does become more pronounced among those who 
tend to be less happy with their work. 

A fifth theme was that of the stress or pressure experienced on the job 
(which, naturally, is related to the nature of the work itself—but enough of 
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these responses occurred to make it a distinct category). "Perfect job for an 
older person who doesn't need a lot of stress." Others referenced the ease of 
the pace or the fact that they could leave their work in the office or on the 
shop floor at the end of the day. 

Finally, a sixth theme was that of the proximity of work to home and the 
convenience of work hours. "It's walking distance, and I don't like to work 
too many hours," "It's on the bus line so I can get to work," "It is near my 
home." Regarding the work day, people mentioned things such as "I like the 
early morning hours," "They gave me the hours and days I want," "I don't work 
past 3:00, not before 8;00, and no weekends ..." A. smaller number of 
respondents reported their discontent with proximity of their place of work 
and working hours. 

In addition to seeking an overall satisfaction level with the new job, 
workers were asked to rate their satisfaction level on 13 specific job 
characteristics, ranging from job security and wages to their ability to make 
independent decisions and use previously developed skills and abilities. A. 
wide range of responses were recorded. These data are displayed in Table 11. 

Similarly, workers were asked to rate on a "strongly agree . . . strongly 
disagree" scale the actual job characteristics of their current (new) job. 
Table 12 describes these data. 

A factor analysis was run on the eight items constituting current job 
characteristics (see Table 12). Three factors emerged from this analysis. 
What we have entitled "Skill - 2" is comprised of items such as "the job 
requires that the worker keep learning new things," "using skills and 
abilities already developed," and the requirement of the use of high level 
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TAkBLE IX 

SA.TISFACTION WITH SPECIFIC JOB CHW^CTERISTICS - TIME 2 INTERVIEW 

VERY S OMEWMT S OMEWMT VERY 
SATISFIED SATISFIED DISSATISFIED DISSATISFIED 



1. How satisfied are you with the 43,9% 33,1% 14,6% 
job security of your current job? 

2* How satisfied are you with how 43,5 37,9 14*9 
interesting your job is to you? 

3. How satisfied are you with the 38,2 32,3 21,1 
opportunities to learn new things? 

4. How satisfied are you with the 15, 5 47,8 27,3 
wages you are earning? 

5. How satisfied are you with the 40,6 38,1 16,3 
chances to make independent 

decisions? 

6. How satisfied are you with your 77.1 17,2 4,5 
relationships with your 

co-workers? 

7. How satisfied are you with the 54.0 29.8 9.9 
sense of accomplishment you get 

from your job? 

8. How satisfied are you with the 33.1 33.8 18.5 
chance to use skills developed 

during previous jobs? 



8.3% 

3.7 

8.6 

9.3 

5.0 

1.3 

6.2 

14.6 



9. How satisfied are you with the 66.0 24.1 6.8 3,1 

distance between where you live 
and where you work? 

10. How satisfied are you with your 70.6 22.2 5.2 
immediate supervisor? 

11. *How satisfied are you with the 38.7 25.8 22.6 

opportunities for promotion or 
advancement? 



2.0 
12.9 



12. *Hcrw satisfied are you with the 48.2 31.6 14.0 6.1 

review procedures and 
evaluations? 

13. How satisfied are you with the 59.7 32.7 5.7 1^9 
company or organization that you 

work for? 

♦Because many workers felt these items to be inapplicable to their current job 

(72rand^h2^(51)^^ ^ substantial number of missing cases for Questions #11 
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TA.BLE 12 

LEVEL OF AGREEMENT ABOUT CURRENT JOB CHARACTERISTICS 
TIME 2 INTERVIEW 

ITEM STRONGLY AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY 
AGREE DISAGREE 



1. I have the freedom to decide what 6.3% 46.3% .43.1% 4.4% 
I do with my job. 

2. My job requires that I keep learning 12.5 48.8 36.3 1.9 
new things. 

3. My job lets me use my skills and 15.6 51.9 30.0 2.5 
abilities. 

4. My job requires that I do the same 15.6 61.9 21.9 0.6 
things over and over again. 

5. It is my own responsibility to 14.3 57.8 26.1 1.9 
decide how my job gets done. 

6. My job requires a high level of 7.5 29.8 60.9 19 
skill. 



7. I can tell what impact my work 18.9 70.4 10.7 

has on the product or service. 



0.0 



8. My job is closely supervised. 10.6 37.3 49.1 3.0 

skills on the job. ^'Routine- consists of the job requiring that activities be 
performed over and over again and being closely supervised. The third factor. 

Independence,** consists of having freedom to decide what to do with the job, 
having responsibility to decide how the job gets done, and seeing the impact 
one's work has on the final product or service. A summary of this factor 
analysis is shown in Table 13. 

Other measures to determine job satisfaction were asked in the T2 
interview. One of these was whether or not the older worker, knowing what he 
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TABLE 13 



SUMMIT OF FACTOR ANALYSIS OF CURRENT JOB CfflUSA.CTERISTICS 



Factor 1 



Factor 2 



Factor 3 



"Skill T 



Routine" 



"Independence 



tl 



Learn New 
Things 
(.785) 



Same thing 
Over Again 
(.561) 



Freedom to 

Decide 

(.777) 



Use Skills and 
Abilities 
(.604) 



Closely 
Supervised 
(.873) 



Responsibility 
to Decide 



(.797) 



Requires High 
Level Skill 
(.732) 



See Impact on 
Product /Service 
(.696) 



now knows, would recommend this job to a friend. A large majority (88 
percent) reported that they would, in fact, recommend the job they had taken 
to a friend. In addition, the worker was asked if, knowing what they now 
know, they would still take this job. Eighty-three percent (83%) said they 
would. We shall leave interpretation of the five percent who would recommend 
to friends jobs they wouldn*t take again themselves for another time and 
another study. 

Similar to the follow-up on the question about general satisfaction/ 
dissatisfaction wifh their new job, respondents were asked why they would 
choose once again to take this job if they were in a position to do so. 
Responses to this open-ended question, while reported b^ fewer numbers of 
respondents, were similar in nature (i.e., approximating the six heretofore 
reported themes) to the earlier follow-up question. 
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2. Blvarlate Analyses : A number of job characteristics appear to be related 
to whether the worker remained in the same business during the interval 
between the Time 1 and Time 2 interviews. Regarding categories of emplo3ment, 
those in educational (92 percent) and financial/ insurance (84 percent) types 
of work had the highest rates of persistence. The lowest rate of persistence 
(62 percent) was in jobs in the building and manufacturing industry. The fact 
that older workers who have located work in education tend to persist appears 
to support the findings of Caroline Bird (1988) who reported that many people 
who seek work in later life wish to be in the educational sector. 

Tuiming to self-reported characteristics of the new job, 82 percent of 
those who persisted in the same business or organization either strongly 
agreed or agreed that they were able to use their skills and abilities. Of 
all those who were no longer in the same place of business, 42 percent 
reported that they were not able to use their skills and abilities (on the job 
they had just left). 

Similarly, workers who persisted in their new jobs tended to report that 
they had responsibility to decide how to get the job done and could tell what 
impact their work had on the final product or service. Most workers (57 
percent) who were still at the business for the Time-2 interview reported that 
they were not being closely supervised on the job. Of those who were no 
longer in the same company at the Time-2 interview, 66 percent reported that 
they had received close supervision. 

Bivariate relationships were also examined between job satisfaction and 
categories of emplo3nnent. More than half the workers in food and retail, 
financial and insurance, and educational jobs report being "very satisfied" 



with their work, with the highest proportion (69 percent) being in education. 
The lowest proportion of "very satisfied" workers (38 percent) were in 
building/manufacturing jobs. 

Looking at self-reported aspects of the new job as a criterion of job 
placement success, of the 88 people who reported being "very satisfied" with 
the job, most (56 percent) agreed they had freedom to decide what to do at 
work. Of those who were somewhat or very dissatisfied with their jobs, most 
reported they did not have such freedom. 

Other job characteristics appear to be related to feelings of job 
satisfaction. Half the workers who reported being "very satisfied" with their 
work agreed that they could use their skills and abilities. To the contrary, 
70 percent of those who were dissatisfied reported they were not using 
previously acquired skills and abilities (chi —square * .000). A very large 
proportion of the sample (95 percent) who reported being very satisfied with 
their new job were able to see the impact of their work on the product or 
service being produced. More than half of those who reported being very 
satisfied also report not being closely supervised at work. Therefore, the 
job characteristics that appear to be related to persistence on a new job are 
also related to general job satisfaction. 

A third job success factor we examined was the similarity between the job 
the older worker held and that which she/he had originally sought. There was 
a good deal of variation reported here, with 15 percent of the sample 
reporting that their job was exactly the same as the one they had looked for, 
26 percent saying it was almost the same, 18 percent somewhat different, 14 
percent very different, and 27 percent completely different. 
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Of those who reported their jobs were exactly the same as the one they 
sought, 25 percent strongly agreed and 71 percent agreed that they were able 
to use skills and abilities on that job. To the contrary, 50 percent of those 
who felt their job to be "very different" and 39 percent of those who felt it 
to be "completely different" from that which they sought disagreed that they 
were using their skills and abilities (chi-square .027) • 

In summary, numerous current job characteristics appear to be related to 
measures of job success (persistence on the job, general job satisfaction, and 
match between expectations and the actual job) among older workers. Worker 
freedom, as expressed in the ability to decide how to get a job done and not 
being too closely supervised, the ability to use skills previously acquired, 
and being able to see the impact one's work has had upon the product or 
service all appeared to have a positive relationship with job success. 

D. RESEARCH QUESTION #4: How do background and job characteristics Interact 

to shape successful job placements/experiences 
among older workers ? 

In this research question, we are looking at how structural (job 
characteristics) and individualistic (socioeconomic and demographic) variables 
explain job placement success. In Research Question #2, we examined how older 
workers* overall definitions of successful work vary according to structural 
and individual characteristics as assessed in the Time-1 interview. In 
Research Question #3, we looked at Time-2 interview data to examine the 
relationship between current job characteristics and successful job 
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placements. Now, merging Tl and T2 data, we examine how all of these 
variables Interact to explain job placements among older workers. 

Blvarlate analyses reveaxed several relationships between worker 
characteristics and persistence on the job. Women are much more likely to 
persist at the place of business (82 percent) than men (61 percent). People 
with self-reported poor health were least likely to remain in the same place 
of business (63 percent) as compared with those who reported good or excellent 
health (76 percent). Finally, the curvilinearity we have reported elsewhere 
on the variable of age appears again here. Those age 50-59 (73 percent) and 
age 65 and over (80 percent) are more likely to have remained in the same 
place of business than workers age 60-64 (67 percent). 

Regarding job satisfaction, gender and income had the greatest 
relationship with positive worker satisfaction. Women were more likely to be 
"very satisfied" (54 percent) with their new jobs as compared with men (41 
percent). Those with annual incomes less than $10,000 were likely to be very 
satisfied (55 percent) compared with those with incomes over i30,000 (24 
percent). 

Finally, regarding whether or not the older worker's new job matched what 
she/he sought, educational level was the most significant predictor. 
Twenty-eight percent of those with Grade 11 or less educational levels felt 
their new job was "exactly the same" as the one they were seeking during their 
job search. This compared with eight percent for workers with a college level 
education. 

In order to examine multivariate relationships, a stepwise regression 
analysis was run using each of the major job placement success variables as 
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dependent variables. These Included: whether or not the older worker remained 
in the same business/organization; the worker's level of satisfaction with the 
ne^ job; and how close the job was to the one they were seeking. The 
incependent variables entered into each of these regression equations were the 
respondent's gender, age, educational level, income, ethnicity, prior work 
history characteristics (factors = "skill" and "job control"), and current job 
characteristics (factors • "skill-2," "routine," and "independent"). Finally, 
length of employment on the job prior to the Tl interview was entered so we 
could control for this variable. 

The most important predictor of whether or not the employee remained in 
the same place of business between Tl and T2 was gender. Women were much more 
likely to have persisted on the job, even after all other independent 
variables were statistically controlled. Other variables which entered the 
regression equation were the two prior work history factors "job control" and 
"skill," and ethnicity. 

Finally, the "skill-2" factor is the only variable from all of the 
individualistic, structural, and job characteristics variables entering into 
the third regression equation to explain the match between the kind of job 
sought and that which was actually located. Therefore, continuity of skills 
across the worklife and the ability to remain challenged at work is what most 
older persons want in a job placement. 
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IV: CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



A. MAJOR CONCLUSIONS 

The major conclusions derived from this study of older workers in new jobs 
fall into two areas: (1) patterns in general work values and motivations when 
job seeking; and (2) patterns in job placement success, 

1. General Work Values and Motivations : 

a. Older workers reported both general values related to successful work 
and specific motivational values related to an immediate job search. These 
two images of success are highly compatible, although not precisely alike. 
For example, the three most important characteristics of general job success 
found in this study were feeling a sense of accomplishment, having friendly 
co-workers, and having interesting work. The three most important 
motivational values in the recent job search were a desire to feel useful, 
being able to earn additional income, and meeting new people. 

b. Both general work values and specific motivational goals appeared to 
divide Into two major types of factors: those which deal with material 
benefits (wages, insurance, fringe benefits) and those which deal with 
stimulation and the work environment (learning, job flexibility, 
relationships, sense of accomplishment). Both of these types of success 
factors, which the sociology of work literature often labels "extrinsic" and 
"intrinsic" benefits, respectively, played a major role in the work-lives of 
older persons. 

c. Intrinsic work values (i.e., feeling useful, having interesting work, 
being challenged on the job) were important to most older workers. While 
there were variations of degree of interest in intrinsic values among older 
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workers, the data from this study revealed that there Is ao category of older 
worker (i.e., gender, age group, educational level, family income level) to 
whom intrinsic job values are unimportant. In the words of one older worker, 
"psychic income" is a highly valued characteristic of later life employment. 

d. The compatibility of co-workers arose repeatedly as an important 
characteristic of successful employment among older workers. Over 80 percent 
of the research sample reported that this was "very important" to them in any 
job (Time-1 interview). Once people had been on their new job at least four 
months (Time 2 interview), the nature of their relationships at work was the 
most frequently cited reason for either being satisfied or dissatisfied with 
work. 

e. Women in this study were more concerned with extrinsic job benefits 
than were men. For example, regarding the importance of additional income, 71 
percent of the women in this sample reported this to be very important as 
compared with only 37 percent of the men. More than likely this pattern 
reflects women's more vulnerable financial situation in later life as compared 
with that of men. 

f . There appears to be a curvilinear relationship between interest in 
extrinsic rewards from work and age. Workers in their 50* s reported a greater 
degree of interest in general financial matters than workers in their early 
60* s. However, if persons in their late 60 *s or 70 *s were still seeking 
employment, they noted a renewed interest in the priority of extrinsic/ 
material as compared with other rewards. 
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1. Job Placement Success : 

3,. An Important measure of job placement success, but one which few 
research efforts have observed, is persistence on the new job among older 
workers. In this study, women stayed in the same place of business between 
the Tl and T2 interviews considerably more often than men. Regardless of 
gender, respondents who reported using their skills and abilities, who could 
decide how to get their job done, and who could see the impact of their work 
on the product or service, also tended to persist in the new job. 

b. General job satisfaction is another measure of a successful job 
placement, but again one that has not received attention among older workers. 
Independence and job control appeared to be related to job satisfaction in 
this sample. Older workers who were not closely supervised reported 
substantially greater work satisfaction than those who were closely supervised 
on the job. 

c. Women reported greater general job satisfaction than men. Lower 
income workers reported greater general job satisfaction than higher income 
workers . 

d. The match between the kind of job an older worker sought and what 
she/he actually found is another measure of successful job examined in this 
study. The use of previously developed skills and abilities emerged as an 
important determinant among tho^^ workers who reported a close fit between 
their expectations and the job they found. This relates closely to the top 
rated general *work value' among older workers in this study, i.e., wanting to 
feel a sense of accomplishment in a job. 
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B. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations from the data collected in this study are made for: (1) 
aging network and employment service practitioners; and (2) further 
gerontology research. 

!• For Aging Network and Employment Practitioners ; 

a. Employers, job service counselors, job-bank personnel, and others 
advocating for or providing direct service to older persons' employment needs 
should pay attention to non-material as well as material work benefits. It is 
traditional to focus attention on items such as wages, insurance, fringe 
benefits, and other extrinsic factors associated with a job. But older 
workers are also very interested in intrinsic work benefits, those which 
provide a '^psychic income" to them in their later years. 

b. Contrary to some recent findings in the literature (Bird, 1988), 
older workers in this study appear to want some basic continuity between their 
earlier career commmitments and late-life work. Specifically, being able to 
engage skills and abilities they have already developed over a lifetime of 
employment is a predictor for job persistence and satisfaction among older 
workers. While it may work with some, swapping ♦apples* for the * oranges' of 
one's lifetime career competencies and experiences is not likely to bring 
satisfaction to most older workers . 

c. The "freedom-factor" is an important ingredient in successful 
late-life work. Older persons want to have a degree of flexibility on the 
job, be able to make some decisions about how their work is going to get done, 
and prefer not to be too closely supervised at the work-site. Employers who 
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are able to respect this need for freedom, and the sense of respect that 
granting such freedom communicates to the employees, are likely to have 
workers who will persist in the organization and have high levels of job 
satisfaction. 

d. Older workers bring decades of skill and experience to the 
workplace. This study indicates that they want to be able to carry these 
abilities into new jobs they may take in later life. Employers who hire older 
workers ought to be aware that they are hiring people who can and do bring 
substantial contributions to an organization. 

2. For Further Gerontology Research : 

a. This study has examined images of successful work from the 
perspective of the older employee. It is important to examine such images and 
values from the point of view of employers of older workers. What does the 
work organization consider to be a "successful" job placement? Are these 
images and values compatible with those found among older workers themselves 
in this study? 

b. A number of variables emerged in this study as being important for 
job success which deserve to be followed up in greater detail. For example, 
workers report they are happier when they are not being closely supervised on 
the job. What exactly does this mean? What specific supervision strategies 
appear to work or not work well with the older employee? Also, older workers 
report that continuity of skills and abilities from their previous work lives 
is important to them. Greater detailing of this idea (perhaps by way of 
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critical incident or qualitative interview data) would help to paint a better 
picture of the meaning of such a finding. 

c. The age group most closely associated with "retirement," i.e. ages 
60-64, appears to share different value perspectives from younger (people in 
their 50 's) and older workers • It is due to this cohort that the 
curvilinear ity reported in the body of this study on age by various job 
success factors in fact exists. What is going on here? A more detailed 
analysis of this age group might provide helpful data for retirement or 
late-life career counseling and placement. 

d. A study of a broader sample of older workers' job success values and 
motivations is merited. This study focused attention on job changers. Would 
views of successful work be different among older workers who are not in an 
employment transition or who are not being trained and placed by JTPA, SCSEP 
and job service programs (as many people in this sample were)? 

e. A larger sample of older persons would allow conclusions to be drawn 
about work values and motivations among minority elderly. Very little is 
understood about work expectations and placement success among older persons 
representing ethnic minorities in the United States. 

f . Finally, a cross-national study would illuminate similarities and 
differences in work values, motivations, and job success measures among older 
persons who have spent their entire working lives in diverse cultures and 
politico-economic systems. 
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APPENDIX 1 
Older Worker Referral Materials 



UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MAINE 



Human Sen.*ices Developmcnc 
Institute 



^'6 Falnunith Street 
Portland. Maine (HlO.; 



Thank you very much for agreeing to serve as a referral source for the study 
funded by the AARP/Andrus Foundation entitled: **Predlctor8 of Success Among 
Older Workers Placed In New Jobs." We will refer to this study as the -Older 
Worker Project"* in future coomunlcatlona and all forms related to the research. 

As we discussed 9 we have prepared several forms for the Older Worker Project 
which you will find enclosed In this mailing. Please check to be sure that 
you received the following: 

* Referral instructions 

* Project description 

* Participant Consent Forms 

* Participant Information Forms 

* Prepaid self -addressed envelopes 

* Draft list of survey items 

All of these forms should be self«-^planatory, but please feel free to call us 
if you have any questions. Please let us know if /when you need additional 
copies of forms 9 or else make copies and send us a bill for copying and 
postage so we can reimburse you. 

At this point 9 we plan to begin accepting referrals on February 15 ^ 1988. We 
will let you know if this changes. 

Thanks again for your assistance in this project. Please call if you have any 
questions. 



Sincerely > 



Michael Brady, Ph.D. 
Principal Investigator 
(780-5312) 



Richard Fortinsky, Ph.D. 
Project Director 
(780-4430 or 4451) 



RF/csh 
Enclosures 
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!\iblic frolics and Management Program 



UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MAINE 



Human Sen.- ices Development 
In^^itute 



'^') l**alin()uth Street 
I\>rrlund. Maine Hi"! 



OLDER WORKER PROJECT 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



The Uuiversity of Southern Maine (DSM) has received a grant award from 
the AARP/Andrus Foundation to study job success among older persons (aged 50 
or older) who start new jobs. We believe that results of our study will 
provide very Important Information for employers, job training organizations, 
and older persons looking for work. 



Our study requires the participation of older workers In Maine who have 
started a new job since January 1, 1988. Participation will Involve two (2) 
telephone Interviews with professionally-trained interviewers at DSM. Each 
interview will last about fifteen (15) minutes, and they will be conducted 
approximately four (4) months apart. We will ask questions about what older 
persons consider important in new jobs, why they chose the new job in 1988, 
and their job histories. 



It is important to understand that all information collected by USM 
interviewers for this study will be kept completely confidential . All results 
from this study will be presented in group or summazTr fashion only, so 
individuals cannot be identified. 



We appreciate your cooperation in advance and will be happy to answer any 
questions you may have. 



Michael Brady, Ph.D. 
Principal Investigator 
(780-5312) 





(780-4430 or 4451) 
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Public Policy and Management Program 



OLDER WORKER FROJECT 



REFERRAL INSTRUCTIONS 



Please follow these instructions when considering referring a person to 
the Older Worker Project at the University of Southern Maine (USM). Remember 
that in order to be eligible for our study, a person must: 

* be 55 years of age or older 

* have started a new job since January 1, 1988 

* be engaged in paid employment for at least 
ten (10) hours per week 



As you identify eligible persons, please do the following: 

1. Read or provide the Project Description narrative to the 
person. You may share the draft list of survey items with the 
person. 

2. Have the person sign a Consent Form and make a copy if you 
desire for your own records. 

3. Complete the Participant Information Form (copies are 
enclosed). Please try to provide us with information on all 
items, especially the participant's home telephone number and 
the best time of day to call him/her. 

4. Mail the Informed Consent Form and Participant Information Form 
to USM in the prepaid self -addressed envelope provided. 



RMMBffi: We plan to begin accepting referrals February 15, 1988 . 

Please continue to solicit potential participants until we 
inform you that the recruitment period has ended. 



Thank you very much for your cooperation. 



OLDSg. WORKER KLOJECT 

PARTICIPANT INFORMATION FORM 



ABOUT THE PARTICIPANT 

Name 

Street Address 

City /Town and Zip Code 

Home Telephone Number 

Best time to call (specify) 

New Employer (Name) 

Complete Address 

Type of work 

Date started new Job 

ABOUT THE REFERRING ORGANIZATION 

Name of Referral person ^ 

Name of Organization 

Street Address 

City /Town and Zip Code 

Telephone Number 

Please return this form to USM using the prepaid self-addressed envelope 
provided. 

Thank you I 



Today's Date 



Sex (Optional): 



OLDER WORKER PRO.TWTT 



PARTICIPANT CONSENT FORM 



I. , 

'Participant's nam e. (Please print.) ' "^'^ 

'Xs'AZTZ Zr^llLlT'-' ^° - ' ^ ^ an. 

volunLry*'"irf deM^ ""^ J'!^'"^ ^^^^^ ^^oiect Is 

normally available Jn mo t i 1 ^^^"^^ ^^^^ o^her programs 

the OlSr^Ser Pro5ecrwill'L'\:;J"''"?^ information colLcfed by 

with the Fedel:! IrHlTy iJt 0^1974^ ^""P^^^^^T confidenM.1 In accordance 



Participant's signature 



Date 



Witness- signature (optional) 

Date 



erJc ' 



Omm WORKER PROJECT 



INITIAL SURVEY - DRAFT LIST OF ITEMS 



• Importance of general work-related characteristics, 
such as time flexibility, proximity to home, job 
security, wage rate and fair treatment from 
supervisor. 



• Specific questions about current (new) job, such as 
. type of business or industry, and why respondent 
started job. 



# Questions about work history and status prior to 
starting new job, including ntunber of years worked 
full-time, primary occupation, volunteer work 
experience, and why respondent left most recent job 
(if applicable). 



• Demographic and other background items, including 

age, household composition, and general health status. 



PLEASE NOTE : 

The followup survey, which will be conducted between three 
and four months after the initial survey, will focus on 
whether or not ^the respondent is still working at the same 
job. If so, we will ask questions about job satisfaction 
and plans for the future. If not, we will ask similar 
questions and also determine why the job did not work out. 



APPENDIX 2 
Communications with Referral Sources 



UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MAINE 



Human Service De%'elopment 
Institute 



I'alinouth ^Sr^ct•t 
Portland. Mamc 04)11- 
:a~ 'S()-44>() 



April 4, 1988 



Dear 



We would like to provide you with a brief update of our research project 
conceming older worker job placements in Maine and Connecticut. After 
working hard to polish our questionnaire, we are now ready to begin the 
interviewing process 

While we are on schedule with all other aspects of this project, we have not 
had the number of referrals of older workers that we had hoped would be the 
case by this time. As we have called around to talk with referral sources 
such as yourself, we have learned that the volume of job-placements for older 
workers has been particularly low the first quarter of this year. While our 
original intention was to accept referrals only into April, we now have 
revised our timetable to do so into the month of June . 

It is very important for us to obtain our target of 100 older worker placement 
referrals in order for us to have enough data to make valuable conclusions and 
recommendations from this study. We deeply appreciate your willingness to 
help us. Please keep talking with your staff about the importance of this 
study and encourage them to refer older workers to this project . We cannot do 
our work without your help. 

Please call either of us if you have any questions. Once again, we'd like to 
thank you for your willingness to be a source of referrals for this project. 



Sincerely, 



Michael Brady, Ph.D. 
Principal Investigator 
(780-5312) 



Richard Fortinsky, Ph.D. 
Project Director 
(780-4430 or 4451) 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MAINE 



Human Serv ices Development 
Institute 



l-'ul mouth Street 
i*(>rtland. Maine ti-tlu' 
2{)7 7so.^4'Ml 



MEMORANDUM 



TO: 



Referral sources for the 

Older Worker Project throughout Maine 



FROM: 



Richard Fortinsky, Director, 
Older Worker Project 




DATE: April 25, 1988 



EFFECTIVE IMMEDIATELY ^ we will accept 
referrals of persons aged 50 or older (instead 
of 55) who have begun new jobs since January 1, 



Please notify your staff and /or job 
counselors of this change, which will expand the 
pool of "older workers'* for our projects 

WE WILL CONTINUE TO ACCEPT REFERRALS 
THROUGH JUNE 30, 1988. 

Thanks for your cooperation. Please call 
me at 780-4430 if you have questions or need 
more forms. 



1988, 




Public Pc)lic> and Miinajrcment Proj^ram 



UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MAINE 

Human Sen'ices Development % Falmouth Struct 

Institute Portland, Maiac()4I(rs 



MEMO TO: Referral Sources for the Older Worker Project 

FROM: Michael Brady and Richard Fortlnsky, Project Directors 

DATE; June 28, 1988 

We are now halfway through our one-year Older Worker Project and wish to 
update you on our progress. 

Thanks to your coo peration , we have completed or arranged Interviews with 
fifty-six t56) older workers throughout Maine who have begun new jobs since 
the beginning of 1988. This puts us just past the halfway point of our goal 
of one hundred (100) older workers. Many of you have sent us multiple 
referrals, which we greatly appreciate. We are now beginning to summarize 
results so far, and plan to share our findings with you at the end of this 
year. 

Last month we attended the Unretirement Job Fair in Portland and spoke to many 
employers who were hoping to find mature adults to fill job openings. Many of 
those employers have agreed to serve as referral sources, and were very 
positive in their appraisal of older employees. 

Since we are still considerably short of our goal of 100 older workers, we are 
asking that you please con tinue to refer older persons hired or placed Into 
new lobs until further notice. WE NEED YOUR CONTINUED COOPER ATION If we arp 
to reach our goal. 

Also, we are now accepting persons aged 50 or older who begin new jobs 
with/through your organization. 

If you have anjr questions or suggestions about our project, please do not 
hesitate to call either of us. We really want to hear from you if you have 
any comments that would be helpful to us. 

Finally, in case you have lost or misplaced our Referral Forms, we have 
enclosed several additional copies of all materials. If you want stamped, 
self -addressed envelopes,, please call Carol Hayden at 780-4A30. Please also 
share this update with anyone else in your organization who helps older 
workers find new jobs. 

Thanks again for your continued cooperation during our year-long Older Worker 
Project. Best wishes for a pleasant summer. 



Public Policy and Management Program 



UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MAINE 



Hun anScn iccs Development 
Institute 



Kultnoiith Street 
I>ortland. Maine 04 1 



November 7, 1988 



Dear Referral Source: 

All of the initial surveys have been completed for the Older Worker 
Projects We interviewed a total of 103 persons in Maine, and nearly one 
hundred in Connecticut* We are now in the process of conducting follow-up 
surveys to find out how well their new jobs have worked out. Your assistance 
in meeting our goal in Maine is greatly appreciated* 

We have begun analyzing the results of our interviews. Final results 
will be available in April 1989. An executive summary of the Older Worker 
Project will be forwarded to you at that time* 

Again, thank you for your cooperation* Your referrals have assisted us 
in reaching our sample quota and we look forward to sharing results with you. 

Sincerely, 




Michael Brady 
Principal Investigator 




Richard Fortlnsky 
Project Director 
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Referral Source 
Telephone Survey Coversheet 



: Phone Number i 


; Date : 


I Time ; 


t Interviewer i 


; Disposition : 




















































• 





















CONTACT PERSON 



ORGANIZATION NAME 
TOWN 



NUMBER OF REFERRALS 



OLDER WORKER PROJECT ilEFERRAL SOURCE 



TELEPHONE SURVEY 



Hello 9 my nasie Is 



I*a calling from the 



University of Southern Maine to follow up on some materials we sent to you on 
acting as a referral source for our Older Worker project. Do you remember 
that information? 

I'd like to take just a few minutes of your time to find out how you We 
found the materials we sent to you. 

1. Please tell me if you agree or disagree with the following 

statements as to why your participation in this referral process has 
not been that successful for you: 



a. 



You have very few older workers come through your doors. 



AGREE 



DISAGREE 



If -agree" specify approximate monthly number 




You have a fair to large number of older workers but they 



resist the idea of participating in a research study. 



AGREE 



DISAGREE 



c. You do not speak with older workers about the project. 
AGREE DISAGREE 
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d. You speak with older workers about the project and give them 
the forms but get the sense that they do not mall them In. 

_ AGREE _ DISAGREE 

e. Are there any other reasons why you have only been able to 
refer a small number of older workers or none at all to us? 

YBS _ NO GO TO Q2. 

f • What are tfiose reasons? 



Generally speaking, how Important do you feel the Older Worker 
Project Is? 



3. Do you feel you have enough understanding of this project to inform 
Older Workers you come into contact with (your clients) what the 
project is about? 



4. Have you been able to fit this into your ref erral/hlring/tralnlng 
process? 



5* Approximately how many older workers have you been able to refer to 
us? 



APPENDIX 3 
Tl and T2 Interview Schedules 
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HUMAN SERVICES DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 
OLDER WORKER PROJECT 
INITIAL SURVEY — (TIME 1) 



Coded Verified/ 

Check-coded Validated 

RESPONDENT NAME: TELEPHONE 



BEST TIME TO CALL: DATE STARTED NEW JOB: 

CALL RECORD 



Inter^ 
viewer 


Day of 
Week 


Call 
Date 


Call 
Time 


Disposition 


Call 
Number 























































































ENTER INITIALS 

Logged 

Edited 



ERIC 



INTRODUCTION 
Hello, may I please speak to 



I'"^ from the University of Southern Maine 

(from the University of Hartford). 

Mr/s. of the 



has given 



us your name as a person who has recently started a new Job. Is that correct? 
YES IF NO ^ THANK R; TERMINATE INTERVIEW. 



^ Mr/s. nay have told you, we are conducting a survey 

of older persona who have started a new job. The results of the study will 
provide very Important information for employers, job training organizations, and 
older persons looking for work. First, it's important that you know that I'm 
asking you questions off a printed quastionnaire. Even though some of the 
questions may not apply to you, I'll Tieed to ask them all exactly as they are 
written anyway. It will be helpful to me if you will think carefully about each 
question because it's important for me to get as much detail as possible. For our 
part, we'll keep all the infoimation you give confidential. 

J - hi) 
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ENTER TIME NOW; 



I*m going to ask you a number of questions about paid 
work in general. In general, to what extent does having 
a job mean more to you than just money — does it mean 
a great deal, a fair amount, some , just a little or 
nothing at all? 

GREAT DEAL 

A FAIR AMOUNT 

SOMEWHAT 

JUST A LITTLE 

NOT AT ALL 

DK 

NA 



3. 



How important Is work to you as part of your daily 
life — is it extremely important, very important, 
somewhat important, slightly important or not at all 
important? 

EXTREMELY IMPORTANT .... 

VERY IMPORTANT 

SOMEWHAT IMPORTANT 

SLIGHTLY IMPORTANT .... 
NOT AT ALL IMPORTANT . . . 

DK 

NA 



INTERVIEWER NOTE: ROTATE ORDER, START AT RED STAR * 



Now I am going to read a list of job characteristics. 
For each one I'd like you to tell me how important it 
is in any job — not just your present job. First . . . 

How important is it that the work is interesting . . , 
is it very important, somewhat important, not very 
important, or not at all important? . . 



b. How important is it to have job security , is it very 
important, somewhat important, not very important, or 
not at all important? 



c. . . . opportunities to learn new things — . . . ? . . 



d. • . . good wages— 
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RESP 

(~~r ~^ 3~) 

(4) - 1 
. . . . 2 



3 
4 
5 
8 
9 



(5) - 1 
... 2 
... 3 
, . . . 4 



. . . 5 
. . . 8 
. . . 9 



VI SI NVI NAA DK NA 
1 2 3 4 8 9 



(7) 

12 3 4 
(8) 

12 3 4 
(9) 

12 3 4 



8 9 
8 9 
8 9 
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e. How important is it to have chances to make 
independent decisions — . . . ? 

f. . . . friendly co-workers — . . . ? 

g. . . . medical insurance — . . . ? ..... 

h. How important are good fringe benefits , are they very 
important, somewhat important, not very important, or 
not at all important? 

1. How important is a sense of accomplishment — ? . . . . 

j. . . . flexibility in work hours — . . . ? 

k. ... to use skills developed during your previous 
jobs — . . . ? 

1. . f . that the job is located close to where you 

live— . . . ? , 

m. . . . are comfortable working conditions — ...?., 

n. How important is it to have a supervisor close to 

your own age — ...? , 

o. How important is it to have opportunities for 

promotion or advancement — . . . ? 

p. . . . the way you feel about the company , 

organization or business — . . . ? 

I GO BACK ( 

3q. Are there any other factors or characteristics which 
I have not mentioned that are important to you in a 
job? YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

What are .those factors? 

DK 

NA . 

INAP (Coded 5, 8 or 9 in Q3q) . . 



VI SI NVI NAA DK NA 



(10) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 
(11) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 
(12) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 



(13) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 
(14) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 
(15) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 
(16) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 
(17) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 
(18) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 
(19) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 
(20) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 
(21) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 



(22)-l 



. . 5"! GO 
. . 8 Q4, 
. . 9j p.4 



TO 



(23 
. 98 
. 99 
. 00 



24) 



- 4 - 



4. When did you start your present job? 
(What date was that?) 






/_88 




/ /88 
MONTH / DAY /YEAR 


(25 — 30) 

. . 999998 
. . 999999 




5* How Important was each of the following when you started 
your search for employment? 










a •How Important was additional income — was it very Important, 


VI SI 


NVI 


NAA DK 


NA 


somewhat important, not very important, or not at all 


(31) 
1 2 


3 


4 8 


9 


b. How important was obtaining medical insurance — was it very 
important, somewhat important, not very important, or 


(32) 
1 2 


3 


4 8 


9 




(33) 
1 2 


3 


4 8 






(34) 
1 2 


3 


4 8 


9 


e. How Important was wanting a challenge — was it very 
Important, somewhat Important, not very Important, or 


(35) 
1 2 


3 


4 8 


9 




(36) 
1 2 


3 


4 8 


9 


g. . . . wanting to do something different from your 


(37) 
1 2 


3 


4 8 


9 


5h. Are there any other considerations that were Important 
In your search for a Job? 


(38) 


5~ 

8 

9 


GO TO 
Q6, 
p. 5 




What were those considerations? 












(39 — 40) 
... 98 
... 99 
... 00 





INTERVIEWER NOTE: ASK Q6 ONLY IF R VOLUNTEERS THAT 

S/HE HAS LEFT JOB STARTED SINCE JAN. 1, 1988, 
OTHERWISE GO TO 07 



6. Why did you leave that job? 



Was there any other reason? 



DK 

NA 

INAP (CURRENTLY WORKING) 



DK 

NA 

INAP (CURRENTLY WORKING) 



7. How close is the job you have now to what you were 
looking for— was It exactly the same, almost the same, 
somewhat different, very different, completely different? 

EXACTLY THE SAME 

ALMOST THE SAME 

SOMEWHAT DIFFERENT 

VERY DIFFERENT 

COMPLETELY DIFFERENT 

DK 

NA 



(41 — 42) 

. . 98 

. . 99 

. . 00 



(43 — 44) 

. . 98 

. . 99 

. . GO 



(45) - 1 

. . . . 2 

» • • • 3 

, . . . 4 

I • • • 3 

... 8 

, . . . 9 



ERIC 
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8a. 


What is your job title or what sort of work do vou do on 






your present job? 










8b. 


Tell me a little more about what you do on your job. 








(46 — 47) 




DiC • • • • • 


... 98 




• • • • • 


... 99 


9a. 


What kind of business or industry is that? 












wnat ao tney maice or do at the place where vou work? 








(48 — 49) 




Die • • • • • 


... 98 




• • • • • 


... 99 




Ajjuut now mauy iiours ao you woric on vour lOD In an 






a.vcx.<i{s*^ wccR.y uu. j.ug QOL.U paxo. anG unpaxci overtime/ 






NUMBER OP HOURS; 








(50~— "51) 




DK • • • • • 


... 98 




• • • • • 


... 99 






(Leave Columns 






52—54 blank) 



ERIC 
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ASK IN CT. - DO NOT ASK IN ME. 



1 



10. Did you obtain this job by yourself or did you make use 
of an employment assistance prog-jram? 

BY SELF 

EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM . . 

BOTH (Volunteered) 

DK 

NA 

INAP (Maine Resident) 



11. Which employment assistance program did you use? 



DK 
Ni 



12. 



INAP (Coded 1, 8, 9 or 0 in QIC) 

How helpful was the program? Would you say it was very 
helpful, somewhat helpful, not very helpful or not at 
all helpful? 

VERY HELPFUL 

SOMEWHAT HELPFUL 

NOT VERY HELPFUL 

NOT AT ALL HELPFUL 

DK 

NA , 

INAP (Coded 1, 8, 9 Or 0 in QIO) 



13. In what way was the program helpful? 



DK 
NA 



14, 



INAP (Coded 1, 8, 9 or 0 in QIO) 

Did you receive any training before taking this job? 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

INAP (Coded 1, 8, 9 or 0 in QIO) 



15, 



ERIC 



Do you think this training will help you do this job? 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

INAP (Coded 1, 8, 9 or 0 In QIO) 



(55)-l-GO TO Q14 
* • • 2, 
. . . 3 

. . GO TO 
. . . 9 J Q 14 
. . . 0 - GO TO 

Q16, p. 8 



(56 — 57) 



98 
99 
00 



(58) - 1 

. . . . 2 

. . . . 3 

> . . . 4 

, . . . 8 

. . . . 9 

. . . . 0 



(59 — 60) 



. 98 
. 99 
. 00 



(61) - 



(62) - 



- 8 - 



16. 


Even though you have been on your job for a short time, 








overall, hov satisfied are you with your iob? Would 








you say you are very satisfied^ sone^at satisfied, 








somewhat dissatisfied or very dissatisfied? 












C63; 


- 1 






SOMEWHAT SATISFIED . , 


• • • 


. 2 










. 3 






VERY DISSATISFIED • . * . o . . . 


» • • 




















«> e • 


. 9 




And 'vb^ are you (REPEAT RESPONSE TO QIO) with your 








present job? 














"—"65) 






DK • « « 9 • 


• • • 


98 






NA « • • • • 


• • • 


99 


17. 


Not counting your current job, when did you last work 








for pay? 










/ 




/ 






MONTH /YEAR 


"Tee" 


~ 697 








- . 9998 1 GO TO 














INAP (NEVER WORKED FOR PAY) . . . 


. . 0000 J p. 10 






INTERVIEWER NOTE; IF R NEVER WORKED FOR PAY, 1 










GO TO 025. p. 10 I 







18. Thinking back over the years that you worked for pay, 
what was your primary or main job or what sort of work 
did you do? 



19. Tell me a little more about what you did on your Job. 



DK 

NA 

INAP (NEVHEl WORKED FOR PAY) 



(70 — 71) 

. . 98 

. . 99 

. . 00 



20. What kind of business or Industry was that? 



ERIC 
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21. What did they make or do at the place where you 
worked? 



22. 



23, 



DK 

NA 

INAP (NEVER WORKED FOR PAY) 

How many years did you work in your primary or main 
job ? *^ ^ 

NDMBER OF YEARS: 

DK 

NA 

INAP (NEVER WORKED FOR PAY) 

Why did you leave that job? 



INTERVIEWER NOTE: 
ROTATE ORDER, 
START AT RED STAR * 



DK 

NA 

INAP (NEVER WORKED FOR PAY) 



24. 



I'd like you to think about the job we have just 
been talking about, that is your primary or main job, 
and tell me if you strongly agree, agree , disagree 
or strongly disagree with the following statements : 



a. I had the freedom to decide what I did with mv 
job 

b. My job required that I keep learning new 
things 

c. My job let me use my skills and abilities. 



d. My job required that I do the same things over and 
over again 

e. It was my own responsibility to decide how my job 
got done 

f . My job required a high level of skill. 



g. I could tell what impact my work had on the 
product or service 



ERIC 



(72 ~ 73) 

. . 98 

. . 99 

. . 00 



(74 — 75) 

. . 98 

. . 99 

. . 00 



(76 — 77) 

... 98 
... 99 
... 00 



SA A D SD DK NA INAP 



(78) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 
(79) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 
(80) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 
(81) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 
(82) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 
(83) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 
(84) 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 
1 GO TO 026. p. 10 I 



- 10 - 



INTERVIEWER NOTE: IF R NEVER WORKED FOR PAY, 
ASK 025 



25. 



How did you spend the years until you started your 
current job. Were you a homemaker or what? 

HOMEMAKER 

OTHER (PLEASE SPECIFY) 

INAP (WORKED FOR PAY IN qIt) 



26. 



Have you ever done volunteer or unpaid service work? 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 



INTERVIEWER NOTE: IF R HAS DONE 
VOLUNTEER WORK. ASK Q26a-028 



26a. In total, how many years have you done volunteer or 
unpaid service work? 



NUMBER OF YEARS: 

DK , 

NA 



INAP (CODED 5, 8, or 9 In Q26) 
27a. What kind of organization 28a. What type of work did 



or association was that 
volunteer work with? 



DK 
NA 



you do? 



DK 
NA 



INAPCCODED 5, 8 or 9 In Q26) INAP(CODED 5, 8 or 9 In Q26) 



27b. Any others? 



28b. What type of work did 
you do? 



DK 
NA 



DK 
NA 



INAP(C0DED 5, 8 or 9 In q26) INAP(CODED 5, 8 or 9 In Q26) 



27c. 



28c. 



DK 
NA 



DK 
NA 



erJc 



INAPCCODED 5, 8 or 9 In Q26) INAP(CODED 5, 8 or 9 In Q26. 



(85) - 



(86) - 1 
. . .8 



n GO TO 
! Q29, 

U p. 11 



(87 —88) 

GO TO 
Q29, 
p. 11 



. . 98"! 
. . 99 

. . ooj 



(89 - 90)(95 - 96) 



98 . . 98 

99 . . 99 
00 . . 00 



(91 - 92)(97 - 98) 



. . 98 . . 98 
. . 99 . . 99 
. . 00 . . 00 



(93 - 94)(99 -ICQ) 



98 
99 
00 



. . 98 
. . 99 
. . 00 



- 11 - 



In order to describe the types of people we talk to, we need to get some 
background Information. 

I'm going to ask you a few questions about you and any other person living 
with you. 

29. First, would you please tsll me the age of each person in your household 

including yourself , from the oldest person to the youngest child and also how 
each person is related to you. 



Person 



Age 



Sex 



Relationship to R 



No. # 



00"0-6 Mos. 
97-97-Older 



M 



0-R 

l"Spouse 

2- Child 

3- Stepchild 

4- Grandchild 
5"Parent 

6- Sibling 

7- Other Relative 

8- Not Related 



(101-102) 



1 5 
(103) 



TT04T 



(105-106) 



1 5 
(107) 



(lOST 



(109-110) 



1 5 
(111) 



TuJ) 



(113-114) 



1 5 
(115) 



(ileT 



(117-118) 



(121-122) 



1 5 
(119) 



1 5 
(123) 



TT20T 



TT24T 



(125-126) 



1 5 
(127) 



TT28T 



8 



(129-130) 



1 5 
(131) 



(Leave Columns 
133-137 blank) 



ERIC 
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30. 


Now I have just a few final questions about yourself. 










Compared to other people your age, would you say 










tiiciL uvcc^dxx /uu£^ uccixLii Xo cxccxxeut , goocif xaxx or 










poor » 












vXJo/— 


X 








• • • 


o 






FAIR . . 


• • • 


o 








• • • 


4 








• • • 


8 








• • • 


9 






no you nave a ueaxua or pnysxcax prooxeoi wnxcn Xxmxts 










the kind or the amount of work you can do? 












(139)- 








NO 


• • • 




GO TO 




rvrr 


• • • 


h 


Q 33 






• • • 






32. 


What health problems caused that? 












(140- 




-141) 






• • • 


98 






MA 


• • • 


99 






iWAjf vCoae 5, o or 9 in Q31J • • 


• • • 


00 




33. 


HowT satisfied are you with your life — would you say 










you are very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat 










uxoociLxoxxevi or y&tj u.xssauxsxxeQ< 










XTITP V C ATTCT?TT?rv 


(142)- 


1 






SnMF.WTTAT <?ATTQFTT7D 


• • • 


2 






QHMlTtJlYA T T\TO O A TTO OT^?T^ 


• • • 


3 






\n?P V nTQQ ATTCPTT?T^ 


• • • 


4 








• • • 


8 






MA 


• • • 


9 






±u. genexox, uow mucn satxsractxon xn your xxxe wouxd you 










ottjF uoQico xxoDi woiTKJLUK at your presenE iod ^wouxn vou sav 










no satisffi.,"tion, just a little satisfaction, some 










satisfaction auite a bit of aatlaf Art-f nn n-r a 










great deal of satisfaction? 












(143)- 


1 






JUST A LITTLE SATISFACTION . . . 


• • • 


2 








• • • 


3 






QUITE A BIT OF SATISFACTION . . . 


• • • 


4 






A GREAT DEAL OF SATISFACTION . . 


• • • 


5 








• • ft 


8 








• • • 


9 





ERIC 



-la- 



ss. What is the last grade in school you have completed so far ? 

LESS THAN EIGHTH GRADE 

EIGHTH GRADE 

NINTH - ELEVENTH GRASE 

GRADE TWELVE 

VOCATIONAL OR OTHER NON-COLLEGE POSTSECONDARY TRAINING 

ONE - THEIEE YEARS OF COLLEGE 

GRADUATED FROM COLLEGE OR HIGHER 

DK 



NA 



36. Do you consider yourself to be a member of any ethnic 
group or nationality, such as French, French-Canadian, 
Italian, Irish, or some other? 

YES (RECORD EXACT RESPONSE) 



NO - NO OTHER NATIONALITY/ ETHNIC GROUP 
DK 



NA 



37. What race do you consider yourself to be? 
(DO NOT READ RESPONSES) 

WHITE (CAUCASIAN) 
BLACK OR NEGRO. . 
JAPANESE .... 



CHINESE , . 

FILIPINO 

HISPANIC 

KOREAN 

VIETNAMESE 

INDIAN (AMERICAN) . . 
OTHER (PLEASE SPECIFY 

DK " 

NA 



38. What town do you live in? 



(144)- 



(145-146) 
... 05 
... 98 
... 99 



(147)- 01 

... 02 

... 03 

... 04 

... 05 

... 06 

... 07 

... 08 

... 09 

... 97 

... 98 

... 99 



(148 - 152T 



ERIC 
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EXPIAIN IF NECESSARY: 

In this study, we need to talk vrLth people in all income groups to make sure 
the total group we talk to represents other people like yourselves. To do 
this, I'll ask you about ranges of income so that you won't have to reveal 
your exact income, but it is important that you choose the rigjit category. 



39. What was the total household income from all sources 

before taxes for 1987, for all household members combined? 
Was it il5,000 or more or was it less than that? 
(Include all people living in R's household.) 



1 LESS THAN $15,000" 



ASK: 



Was it over tlO,000? 



Was it over $7,000? 



YES 

NO 

YES • • • . . 

NO 



Was it over $5,000? 



YES • • « • • 

NO 

DiC • • • • • 

NA ..... 



1 $15.000 OR MORE 



ASK: 



Was It under $20,000? 

YES • • • . 
NO .... 



Was It under $25,000? 

YES • • • • 
NO .... 

1 

Was it under $30,000? 

YES • • • • 

NO .... 



(153-154) - 04 



• 03 



• ••••• 02 

•••••« 01 

•••••• 93 

...... 99 



...... 03 



06 



07 

...... 08 



- 15 - 



We would like to Interview you again in the coming months. Would you please 
give me the name, address and telephone number of two people who are likely to 
know yikeTe you are in case you move? 



NAME: 



ADDRESS: 



PHONE NUMBER: 



NAME: 



ADDRESS: 



PHONE NUMBER: 



Thank you very much for participating in the study. Your answers have been 
very helpful. Do you have any comments that you would like to add? 



EXACT TIME NOW: 



DO NOT FORGET TO ENTER INTERVIEWER RECORD: 



ERIC 
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MALE . 
FEMALE 



INTERVIEWER/EDITOR RECORD ; 
SEX OP RESPONDENT: 

INTERVIEWER #: 

LENGTH OF INTERVIEW (MINUTES): 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 

TELEPHONE EXCHANGE: 

REFERRAL SOURCE: 



R 


ID IN HOUSEHOLD: 






01 


" Husband w/wlfe 


02 




03 


" Single male (alone) 


04 




05 


" Male parent w/adult 


06 






child (ren) 






07 


- Male adult child 


08 






w/ parents 




09 


" Husband/wife & child(ren) 


10 




11 


- Rooooate of others 


97 





Wife w/husband 

Single female (alone) 

Female parent w/adult 

child(ren) 

Female adult child 

w/parents 

Wlfe/husbana & 

chlld(ren) 

Other (please specify) 



CODER/EDITOR RECORD t 

TOTAL # OF CALLS ON INTERVIEW; 

# OF #'S ASSIGNED: 

# OF NA/BUSY REASSIGNED: . . . 

# OF NIS: 

# OF REFUSALS: 

# OF TERMINATIONS: 

TOTAL # OF INELIGIBLES: . • . 



ERIC 



6E0C0DE: 
CODER #: 



1^ 



TT55-157) R.ID 

(158) - 1 
.... 5 



(159-160) 

(T6I-I62) 

/ / 

Tl63 - 1687 

1169^1717 
(172 - 174) 



(175-176) 



Tl77~179T 

Tl80~182T 

(I83-I84) 

(I85-I86) 

(187-188) 

(189-190) 

(191-192) 

Tl9F =^ 197)" 
(198) 



ERIC 



1 



ENTER INITIALS 

Logged 

Edited 



RESPONDENT NAME: 



BEST TIME TO CALL:_ 
DATE STARTED JOB: 



HUMAN SERVICES DEVELOPMENT INSTXTUTE 
OLDER WORKER PROJECT 
FOLLOW-UP SURVEY — (tSe 2) 



Coded 

Check-coded 



Verif led /Validated 
Entered on CATI 



TELEPHONE #: 



DATE OF INITIAL INTERVIEW: 



Cd 



CALL RECORD 



Inter- 
viewer 


Day of 
Week 


Call 
Date 


Call 
Time 


Disposition 


Call 
Number 























































































INTRODUCTION 

Hello » may I please speak to 



I*m from the University of Southern Maine 

(from the University of Hartford). 

A few months ago we called you to ask about the job you received through 

• We're now following up to see how the job has 

worked out for you. Your answers to these questions will help other workers 
to get jobs. It*s important that you know that I*n asking you questions off a 
printed questionnaire. Even though some of my questions may not apply to you, 
I'll need to ask then all exactly as they are written anyway. It will be 
helpful to me if you will think carefully about each question because it's 
important for me to get as much detail as possible. For our part, we'll keep 
all the information you give confidential. 



ERIC 
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ENTER TIME NOW: 



First, I'm going to ask you a couple of questions 
about paid work In general. In general, to what 
extent does having a job mean more to you than just 
money — does It mean a great deal, a fair amount, 
some, just a little or nothing at all? 

GREAT DEAL . 

A FAIR AMOUNT 

SOMEWHAT . . 

JBST A LITTLE 

NOT AT ALL . 

DKl • • • • • 
• • • • • 

How important is work to you as part of your daily 
life — is it extremely Important, very important, 
somewhat Important, slightly Important or not at all 
important? 

EXTREMELY IMPORTANT 
VERY IMPORTANT . . 
SOMEWHAT IMPORTANT 
SLIGHTLY IMPORTANT 
NOr AT ALL IMPORTANT 

DK 

NA 



Are you still with the same company, business or 
organization you were with when we last spoke with 
you? 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 



Are you still working at the same job you started on 
? (INTERVIEWER: FILL IN DATE) 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

INAP 



RESP #. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
8 
9 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
8 
9 



1 
5 
8 
9 



l-^ GO TO Q12,P5 

5 

8 

9 

0 



ERIC 



1., 
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ERIC 



5. 



f. 



Next, I am going to read you a list of reasons why you 
may have left that job. For each one I*d like you to 
tell me if it was one of the reasons why you left that 
Job. 



INTERVIEWER NOTE: ROTATE ORDER, START AT RED STAR * 



a. Did you leave that job because it was only temporary? 

b. Did you leave that job due to your own health? . . . 

c. ... because of a family member's health? 

d. Did you leave that job because of family reasons? . . 

e . . « 



. . . because the place where you worked no longer 
exists (has gone out of business)? 



. because the company no longer needed you? 



g. Did you leave that job because it was too hard to eet 
to? ^ 



because you were fired? 



i. Did you leave that job because you didn't like it? 



What was it that you didn't like about the job? 



• 

NA [ 

INAP [ 

j. Were there any other reasons why you left that job? 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

INAP 

k. What were those reasons? 



YES NO DK NA INAP 
1 5 8 9 0 



15 8 9 

15 8 9 

15 8 9 

15 8 9 

15 8 9 

15 8 9 

15 8 9 



15 8 9 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 



— 

GO TO Q5j 



. . 98 
. . 99 
. . GO 



. 1 






. 5"^ 




GO TO 


. 8 


-> 


IWER 


. 9 


CHECK- 


• 0- 




POINT 






FOR Q6, P4 



- 4 - 



IWER CHEOCPOINT FOR Q6: 

[ ] ONE REASON GIVEN IN Q5a-5j, THEN GO TO Q7. 
[ 1 MORE THAN ONE REASON IN Q5a-5j. THEN ASK Q6. 



6. You said the reasons you left the job we have been talk- 
ing about were (LIST REASONS FROM Q5a-5k). Would you 
please tell me which was the most important reason? 



a. JOB WAS ONLY TEMPORARY 

b. DUE TO R'S HEALTH 

c. BECAUSE OF FAMILY REASON 

d. BECAUSE OF A FAMILY MEMBER'S HEALTH 

e. BECAUSE THE PLACE WHERE R WORKED NO LONGER EXISTS . . . 

f . BECAUSE THE COMPANY NO LONGER NEEDED R (R WAS LAID OFF) 

g. R DIDN'T LIKE JOB 

h. R WAS FIRED 

i. OTHER REASON FROM Q5i - PLEASE SPECIFY HERE: 



01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 

97 



j. DK 
k. NA 



1. INAP 



Are you currently employed at a new job? 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

INAP 



8a. 



What is your job title or what sort of work do you do 
on your present job? 



98 
99 
00 



1 
5' 

8 
9 
0 



GO TO 
L»Q9, 
'^PS. 



ERIC 
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8b. Tell me a little more about what you do on your job. 



DK . 
m . 
IMS 



9. Are you looking for another job now? 

YES ... . 
NO .... 
DK .... 
NA .... 
INAP. . . . 



10. What kind of work are you looking for? 



DK . 
NA . 

INAP 



11. Could you tell me a little more about the kind of work 
you are looking for? 



DK . 
NA . 
INAP 



12. 



For the following questions, please -chink about your 
current job (the job you had the last time we spoke), 

that is when you worked as 

(INTERVIEWER FILL IN) ' 

Overall, how satisfied would you say you are (were) with 
the job you have now (had)? Would you say you are (were) 
very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, 
or very dissatisfied? 

VERY SATISFIED ......... 

SOMEWHAT SATISFIED 

SOMEWHAT DISSATISFIED 

VERY DISSATISFIED 

DK 

NA 



98 
99 
GO 



.GO TO 
^ Q12 



GO TO 
8 J->Q12 
9 
0 



98 

99 
00 



98 
99 
00 



1 

2 
3 
4 
8 
9 
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13. And wh2 are you (REPEAT RESPONSE TO Q12) with your 
present job (the job you had the last time we spoke 
with you)? 



14. Would you recommend this (that) job to a friend? 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 



15. If you knew before you started your (that) job what 
you know now, would you still have taken it? 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 



16a. IF YES TO Q15, Why would you have taken the job? 



DK . 
NA . 
INAP 



16b. IF NO TO Q15, Why wouldn't you have taken the job? 



DK . 
NA . 
INAP 



17. 



Thinking about the job we have just been talking 
about, that is your current job, (the job you had 
the last time we spoke) please tell me if you 
strongly agree, agree , disagree , or stropgly 
disagree with the following statements: 

a. I have (had) the freedom to decide what I do (did) 
with my job. 

b. My job requires (required) that I keep (kept) 
learning new things. 

c. My job lets (let) me use my skills and abilities. 

d. My job requires (required) that I do (did) the 
same things over and over again. 



1 

5 
8 
9 



1 ASK Ql6a 
5 ->ASK Ql6b 
8~K GO TO 

9_r 



Q17 



8 
9 
0 



8 
9 
0 



SA A D SD DK NA INAP 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 
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e. It is (was) my own responsibility to decide how my 
job gets (got) done. 

f . My job requires (required) a high level of skill. 

g. I can (could) tell what impact my work has (had) on 
the product or service. 

h. My job is (was) closely supervised. 

18. How often do (did) you work extra time , even when 

it is not required of you — often , sometimes or never ? 

OFTEN 

SOMETIMES 

NEVER 

DK 

NA 

INAP 

19. How often does (did) time seem to drag for you when 
you are (were) working at your current job — often , 
sometimes or never? 



OFTEN . . 
SOMETIMES 
NEVER . . 
DK . . . 
NA . . . 
INAP . . 



20. Is (Was) your supervisor older , younger or about the 
same age as you? 

OLDER 

YOUNGER 

ABOUT THE SAME 

DK 

NA 

INAP 



21. About how many hours do (did) you work on your job 
in an average week , including both paid and unpfuLd 
overtime? 

NUMBER OP HOURS: 

DK 

NA 



SA A D SD DK NA INAP 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 



. 1 
. 2 
. 3 
. 8 
. 9 
. 0 



1 
2 
3 
8 
9 
0 



1 
2 
3 
8 
9 
0 



... 98 
. . . 99 
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22. 



How much are (were) you paid at your job? ASK ONLY 
IF NECESSARY: Is (was) that per hour, week or month? 



per HOUR/WEEK/MONTH . 
TiNTERVIEMER CIRCLE ONE) 



22a. 



DK 

NA 

INAP 

INTERVIEWER CODE: 

HOUR 

WEEK 

MOr^S 

OTHER (PLEASE SPECIFY) 

DK 

NA 

INAP 



23. 



Next, I'm going to describe a number of job 
characteristics. Please tell me if you are (were) 
very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat 
dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied with the 
following aspects of your current job (the job 
you had the last time we spoke)? 



INTERVIEWER NOTE: ROTATE ORDER, START AT RED STAR * 



a. How satisfied are (were) you with the job security 
of your current job (the job you had the last time 
we spoke)? Would you say are (were) very satisfied, 
somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, or very 
dissatisfied? 

b. . . . with how interesting your work is (was) to 
you? 

c. . . . with the opportunities to learn new things ? . 

d. How satisfied are (were) you with the wages you are 
(were) earning? Would you aay that you are (were) 
very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat 
dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied? 

e. . . . with the chances to make independent 
decisions — ...? 

f . How satisfied are (were) you with your relationships 
with your co-workers? 



9 9 9 9 
9 9 9 9 
GOOD 



9 8 
9 9 
0 0 



. . 01 

, . 02 

. . 03 

. . 97 

. . 98 

. . 99 

. . 00 



VS SS SD VD DK NA INAP 



1 2 3 4 8 9 0 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 
1 2 3 4 8 9 0 



1 2 3 4 8 9 0 



1 2 3 4 8 9 0 



1 2 3 4 8 9 0 
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g. How satisfied are (were) you with the sense of 
accomplishment you get (got) from your job? .... 

h. . . . with the chance to use skill s developed during 
previous jobs? 

1. How satisfied are (were) you with the distance 

between where you llve(ed) and where you work(ed)? . 

j. How satisfied are (were) you with your Immediate 
supervisor ? Would you say that you are (were) 
very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat 
dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied? 



k. . . . with the opportujiltles for promotion or 
advancement? 



1. . . . with the review procedures or evaluations ? . 

. m. How satisfied are (were) you with the company or 
organization that you work(ed) for? Would you say 
you are (were) very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, 
somewhat dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied? . . . 

24a. Do (Did) you have medical insurance where you 
work(ed)? 

YES . . 

NO . . . 

DK 

M 

INAP 



24b. 



How satisfied are (were) you with the medical 
insurance that you have (had)? Would you say you 
are (were) very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, 
somewhat dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied? 

VERY SATISFIED 

SOMEWHAT SATISFIED 

SOMEWHAT DISSATISFIED . . . . 

VERY DISSATISFIED , 

DK 

NA 

INAP 



25a. Do (Did) you have fringe benefits where you work(ed)? 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

INAF 



VS SS SDVDDK NA INAP 



1 2 3 4 8 9 0 



1 2 3 4 8 9 0 



1 2 3 4 8 9 0 



1 2 3 4 8 9 0 

1 2 3 4 8 9 0 
1 2 3 4 8 9 0 



1 2 3 4 8 9 0 



. 1 
. 5~ 
. 8 
. 9 
. 0 



GO TO 
Q25a 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 
9 
0 



1 






5 






8 




GO TO 


9 




Q26a, 


0 




plO 
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25b. 



How satisfied are (were) you with the fringe 
benefits that you have (had)? Would you say you 
are (were) very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, 
somewhat dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied? 

VERY SATISFIED 

SOMEWHAT SATISFIED 

SOMEWHAT DISSATISFIED . . . 

VERY DISSATISFIED 

DK 

NA 

INAP 



26a. Do (Did) you have flexibility in your work schedule 



at your current 
we spoke)? 



job (the job you had the last time 

YES . 
NO . 
DK . 

m. . 

INAP 



26b. How satisfied are (were) you with the flexibility 

in your work schedule? Would you say you are (were) 
very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat 
dissatisfied, or 'ery dissatisfied? 

VERY SATISFIED . 

SOMEWHAT SATISFIED 

SOMEWHAT DISSATISFIED ..... 

VERY DISSATISFIED 

DK 

NA 

INAP 



27. How close is (was) the job you have now (had) to 
what you were looking for — ^ia (was) it exactly the 
same> almost the same, somewhat different, vei 
different, or completely different? 

EXACTLY THE SAME 

AUfOST THE SAME 

SOMEWHAT DIFFEBENT 

VERY DIFFERENT 

COMPLETELY DIFFERENT . . . 

DK 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 
9 
0 



GO TO 
8 Q27 
9 



1 

2 
3 
4 
8 
9 
0 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
8 
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28. 



29. 



How satisfied are you with your life — would you say 
you are very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat 
dissatisfied or very dissatisfied? 

VERY SATISFIED . 

SOMEWHAT SATISFIED 

SOMEWHAT DISSATISFIED 

VERY DISSATISFIED 

DK 

NA 

In general, how ouch satisfaction in your life would 
you say comes (came) from working at your present 
job (the job you had the last time we spoke) — 
would you say no satisfaction, just a little 
satisfaction, some satisfaction quite a bit of 
satisfaction, or a great deal of satisfaction? 

NO SATISFACTION 

JUST A LITTLE SATISFACTION . 

SOME SATISFACTION 

QUITE A BIT OF SATISFACTION . 

A GREAT DEAL OF SATISFACTION 

DK 

NA 



30. You've succeeded at this; Is there any advice 

you'd like to give us to help others like yourself? 



NO RESPONSE GIVEN 

DK 

NA 



1 
2 
3 
4 
8 
9 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
8 
9 



. . . 96 
... 98 
... 99 



Thank you very much for your time. Your answers have been very helpful. 



ENTER TIME NOW: 



DO NOT FORCE! TO ENTER INTERVIEWER RECORD 
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I. DESCRIPTION OF HSDI 



The Human Services Development Institute (HSDI), part of the University 
of Southern Maine's Public Policy and Management Program, is the largest of 
the University's research institutes. Created in 1972 to help government and 
private agencies improve health and human services, HSDI has performed 
numerous research, technical assistance and training projects in the fields of 
health care, child welfare, social services, aging, substance abuse, mental 
health and developmental disabilities. HSDI retains thirty-five full-time 
professionals and is composed of four units: Child and Family Policy; Health 
Policy; Aging Research and Policy; and Rehabilitation and Special Education. 
The Institute also houses a Research Support Lab which provides a full range 
of research support services. Since the Older Worker Project is under the 
auspices of the Aging Research and Policy Unit, the following is a brief 
description of the unit. 



Aging Research and Policy Unit 



The Aging Research and Policy Unit conducts projects related to the 
Impact of an aging population on public and private services. Including 
health, housing, eaployaent, education, and law* Unit staff work with state 
and local providers of services to older persona In order to evaluate the 
effectiveness of programs and policies. Research has included a study of 
hospital-based home care planning for hospitalized older persons; a study of 
innovative nursing home programs; research on skilled nursing and home health 
services In Maine, and special services for Alzheimer's Disease patients and 
their families. 



II. INTERVIEWER OBLIGATIONS 



The only acceptable role for an interviewer is that of a professional 
researcher. To depart froa this role may introduce bias and compromise 
research objectives. In no case is an interviewer to attempt to counsel a 
respondent or sell any goods or services to a respondent or enter into any but 
a professional relationship with a respondent. If asked for help by a 
respondent, interviewers must limit themselves to providing the names of 
regular » recognized agencies and are to do this only when such information or 
help is specifically requested by the respondent. By the same token, no 
interviewer should ever ask for advice or counseling from a respondent or in 
any way exploit the research situation for personal advantage. 

The careful respondent protection procedures observed by the Human 
Services Development Institute will be undermined if interviewers do not 
maintain professional ethical standards of confidentiality regarding what they 
learn froa or about respondents. All information obtained during the course 
of the research that concerns respondents, their families, or the 
organizations they represent is privileged information, whether it relates to 
the interview itself or is extraneous information learned by interviewers 
during the performance of their work. 
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III. COVER SHEET AND DESCRIPTION 

The cover sheet contains the contact record. It is important that 
everything written on the interview schedule as well as the entire instrument 
be legible, including the call record. Every contact made with the respondent 
must be recorded. Write in your interviewer number, the day of the week, the 
date, the time of the contact, and the disposition (the outcome of the 
contact), and the call number. All of the older worker referrals should have 
specified the best time to call them. Whenever possible we will try to call 
at this time. 

Call numbers are : 

Call No. 



1. Monday-Friday between 5:30 and 7:30 p.m. 

2. Monday-Friday between 7:31 and 9:30 p.m. 

3* Saturday (9:30 a.m. -9: 30 p.m.) or Sunday (1:30-5:30 p.m.) 
4. Monday-Friday before 5:30 p.m. 
5* Sunday (5:31-9:30 p.m.) 

6. One oth^r call at any time at least four days after the 
first call. The second one of any of these call #*8 at 
least four days after first call. 



er|c 
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Possible dlsposltloaa are ; 
No answer. 

If you get a busy signal, try the number again in about a half 
hour. 

Not in service. This disposition is to be used when you get a 
recording that the number is not in service or has been changed. 

There may be a few people who may refuse to be interviewed. 
Should this occur, it is important to emphasize the importance 
of the study to the potential respondent and convert the 
refusal. 

Termination: The disposition is a termination Jf the respooient begins the 
interview and then terminates before finishing. This is very 
rare. Always offer to call at a more convenient time as many 
respondents refuse or terminate because you have called at a 
bad time. 



Busy ; 



NIS: 



Refusal: 
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Ineligible : Referrals who have started a job prior to January 1, 1988 or 
who have never actually started their job will not be 
interviewed. However, respondents who have started a job after 
January 1, 1988 and left prior to the time of the interview 
will be interviewed. 

CB : Call back. When you arrange with a respondent to call back at 

a better time, enter the disposition as CB and when you should 
call back, i.e*, CB 8:00 p.m., 11/27* Include the name of the 
person you or another interviewer should ask for and verify the 
phone number. CB should not be used if you expect a refusal . 
When this is the case, please , so note. 

Cx Completion, a completed Interview. An interview is complete 

only If all applicable sections of the interview are complete. 
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IV. USE OF THE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 

1, Always Use a Soft Lead Pencil to Record Responses When You Are 
Interviewing . 

2. Abbreviations Used In the Instrument : 

a. The abbreviation DK is used for Don^t Know responses. Circle the DK 
response on any question when R responds that she/he doesn*t know. 
Often, respondents say "I don*t know" when they are really thinking 
about a response. A don't know response must be probed unless 
otherwise Indicated in the Q by Q*s. An expectant pause on your part 
can be very effective when handling these kinds of DKs. 

b. When R refuses to answer a question, or the Interviewer inadvertantly 
skipped a question which R should have answered, the abbreviation NA 
(not ascertained) is used. Circle NA on any question which R should 
have answered but didn't. When you edit the instrument, you must 
describe in the left margin of the interview schedule the 
circumstances surrounding the refusal. Kost of these refusals can be 
converted by giving the respondent a general explanation of the 
purpose of the question. Do not use NA for questions which were 
inappropriate to R and were therefore not asked; the latter are coded 
IKAP (see below). 

ERIC -^^^ 
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c. An "inappropriate question (INM> any question which the 
interviewer is instructed not to ask of certain respondents. 

EXAMPLE: 



20 Have you ever done volunteer or unpaid service work? 

YES ' 



NO 
DK 
NA 



. . 5-| GO TO 
. . 8 Q23, 
. . 9-1 p. 9 



INTERVIEWER NOTE: IF R HAS DONE 
VOLUNTEER WOtOC. ASK Q20a-Q22 



20a. In total, how many years have you done volunteer or 
unpaid service work? 



NUMBER OP YEARS: 

DK 

NA 



INAP (CODED 5, 8, or 9 in Q20) 
21a. What kind of organization 22a. What type of work did 



or association was that 
volunteer work with? 



DK 
NA 



you do? 



(72 — 73)^ 
, . 98-1 GO TO 
, . 99 Q23, 
. . 00-1 p. 9 



n 
o 

r- 



CO 



DK 
NA 



INAP(CODED 5, 8 or 9 in Q20) INAP(CODED 5, 8 or 9 in Q20) 



(7r-"T5)(80 - 81 J 



98 
99 
00 



98-»8 

99 }§ 



In this example, interviewers do not ask Q20a, Q21a and Q22a of 
respondents who are coded 5, 8, or 9 corresponding with NO, DK, or NA in Q20. 
The interviewer does not mark any response to an "inappropriate" question. 
Notice that skip instructions will always be near your recorded response, in 
the right hand margin, beneath an open-ended question, or boxed in an 
interviewer note located to the left or below the question. If the next 
appropriate question is on a subsequent page, the page number will be 
specified in the instruction. 
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3. Also notice from the example above that this interview schedule is set up 
so that coding and keypunching can be done from the same form. The 
nuiiibers in parentheses are column numbers that correspond to numbers in a 
computer file. The numbers that you circle are the possible codes for 
that column or coltimns. 

Most responses can be recorded in the right hand margin by circling a 
number or entering a ntimerical response. If the response is numerical, 
be sure to enter leading zeros when necessary to fill the space provided. 

Responses to open-ended questions should be clearly written (verbatim). 
Usually two or three lines are provided for such a response. 

4. Carefully follow instructions about when to read the response choices to 
R and when not to. Generally you read only what is In the question 
itself 9 not responses listed below the question. Once in a whlie» 
however, there are directions to the contrary. Interviewer instructions 
are all in CAPITAL LETTERS, so any material all in capitals is not read 
to the respondent. If something is not all capitalized but is in 
parentheses, it is an optional explanation or probe. Read this to R when 
an explanation is needed. 
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V. TELEPHONE SURVF.Y INTERVIH^S 



Interviewer numbers have teen assigned as follows: 

1. Kari Koss 

2. Cara Barter 

3. Al Leighton 

4. Denise Blomquist 

5. Peter Weigel 
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VI. QUESTION BY QUESTION OBJECTIVES 
PURPOSE OF STUDY 

The purpose of this research Is to investigate the meaning of job success 
among older workers (age 55 or over) in new Jobs. It will examine factors 
related to successful Job placement among older workers* Given the steadily 
increasing numbers of older persons who will be searching for new jobs In 
later life^ this research will provide a clearer understanding of successful 
work and successful Job placement from the perspective of the older worker* 

The major research questions addressed in this study are: 

1« What constitutes Job success from the perspective of the newly 

hired older worker? 

2c How do older workers* definitions of a successful Job vary 

according to demographic and socioeconomic characteristics and 
prior work history? 

3. What Job characteristics are related to successful and 

unsuccessful Job placements among older workers? 

4* How do older worker and Job characteristics interact to shape 

successful and unsuccessful placements? 
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SCREENING ; 

We are talking to people at their home telephone or possibly their place 
of employment. All of these potential respondents have been referred to us by 
an organization related to the respondent's eaplo3nBent. We will be speaking 
with people who have started a job as far back as January 1, 1988. People who 
have left their job during the period from January 1st until the date of the 
interview will also be interviewed. The questions will be slightly modified 
as appropriate to fit this situation. 

People who never actually started the job or who started prior to 
January 1, 1988 will not be interviewed. They are counted as ineligible. 

If a respondent asks for a telephone ntjuftber or a person to contact 
regarding the survey, you may give this number — (207) 780-4430 — to speak to 
Richard Fortinsky, Project Director, Human Services Development Institute, 
University of Southern Maine, 96 Falmouth Street, Portland, Maine; or Steve 
Norland, Director, Institute for Social Research, University of Hartford, 200 
Bloomfleld Avenue, West Hartford, Connecticut, (203) 243-4322. 



ERiC l.o 
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COMMITMENT STATEMENT : 

Studies about interviewing have shown that a respondent commitment 
procedure leads to improved respondent performance when answering questions. 
It is important to get each respondent committed to the interview. Please 
bear in mind, however, that for this to work, you need to be sincere in your 
delivery of this message for each and every respondent. Do not expect 
respondent commitment if the R's cannot tell by your performance that this is 
a very worthwhile use of their time. 



The Statement of Commitment and Confidentiality must be read before the 
interview begins. 
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QUESTION BY QUESTION OBJECTIVES 

Ql. The purpose of this question is to elicit the value of work for the 
respondent other than money » But be sure R is talking about paid 
employment and not volunteer work, a hobby, or some other activity. 

Q2* Be sure, once again, that the R is talking about paid work. 

Q3. This question, which has several parts, refers to work in general and not 
the specific job R has just taken. All sub-parts of these questions will 
elicit responses on the same scale: very important, somewhat important, 
not very important, or not at all important. 

Do not define job security for R. Do not define good wages for R. Each 
of these items describing characteristics of work lend themselves to 
personal and subjective meanings. If R asks you, "^fhat do you mean by 
•flexibility* or •opportunities for promotion or advancement'?" ask them 
to define these items in their own terms. 

In this final part of Q3, we are seeking additional responses not 
previously mentioned in the list. R may give you a factor or 
characteristic which resembles one of the factors you have just read. If 
the exact words are used (i.e., ** good fringe benefits "), ask R to explain 
the factor a little further. If R gives you a factor which is close to 
but not exactly repetitive of one of those you have just read, write it 
down anyway. 
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Q4. Here we are looking for an exact nonth and day. 

Q5. The next set of questions refers to the new job that R has just taken (on 
the date given In Q4). Write down the first reason R gives you on the 
first two blank spaces. If R goes on to talk about other reasons for 
seeking work, write them down under "Vere there any other reasons?" if R 
stops after giving one reason, probe with "Were there any other reasons?" 

Q6. Write down the first reason given in the first two lines. Probe with 
-n^as there any other reason?" if R stops at one reason. 

Q6a. This question is onlj to be asked of a respondent who started the job 
listed by the referring agency after January 1, 1988 but left prior to 
the date of the interview. Make sure to ask if there were any other 
reasons and to continue with the interview. 

Q7. The purpose of this question is to natch up the job R has actually taken 
with what she/he had sought. 

Q8-9C. In response to the questions concerning job and the type of business 
or industry that the job is in, it is necessary to get very exact 
information about the job and about the business in which R is employed. 
It is usually necessary to write several words to describe an occupation 
or an industry. Be as specific as possible. Ask the respondent for more 
Information If you need It. 
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If a person has had more than one job or type of work or employer, 
record information for R's "usual** job. 

Although the format for these questions on Occupation and Industry Is 
the standard format found in most SRC questionnaires, the questions were 
rewritten (1981) to include automatic probes and to try to help the 
respondent and the interviewer arrive at the clearest, most codeable 
description of R*8 occupation and that occupation's industry code. 

In order to code an industry or occupation accurately, we must have very 
detailed Information about the nature of the business of a person's 
employer and the type of work in which the person is engaged. To obtain 
this information, you will often have to use very specific probes . For 
example, if R responds to the "tell more ..." question with "I run a 
machine.- you should ask, "Tniat kind of machine is that?" If R says 
"construction worker," a good probe would be "What are the main duties 
on your job?" If R just gives duties or responsibilities, probe for job 
title. If the response to the industry question is "We make machinery," 
a good probe would be "What kind of machinery do you make?** or **What 
klxxd of machinery is that?" Because we must use nonstandard probes to 
get the level of detail that we need, this section is an exception to 
the rule that you should write out any nonstandard probes that you use. 
To indicate that you have probed for more specific information on R*s 
industry type, put PI in parentheses (PI) . 



® -a 
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R may tell you the name of the company for which he or she works; do not 
record names of businesses or companies in the questionnaire! Not only is 
this possibly identifying information and therefore a breach of confiden- 
tiality » but names are not sufficient for coding. Agencies where R has 
volunteered are an exception to this, 

We are interested in the job on which R spends or has spent the most 

time, or (if R spends an equal simount of time on two jobs) ask about the 

one from which the most money is earned. Since very specific information 

is needed to code R*s occupation accurately, we encourage you to observe 

the following instructions carefully: 



1. Probe for clear, complete answers. We must be able to distinguish among 
unskilled workers (such as laborers), semi-skilled workers (such as 
operators), and skilled workers (such as plumbers or electricians). 

2. The type of place at which R works is (usually) an insufficient response 
to occupation questions. For example, if R "works in a bank,** he might 
be a manager, a teller, or a janitor! 

3. Avoid vague job titles that may apply to a wide range of occupations, 
for example, if R says he is "an engineer," that may mean that he: (a) 
designs bridges or airplanes; (b) operates a railroad locomotive; (c) 
tends an engine in a power plant; or (d) shovels coal into a furnace. An 
R who says he is "a road construction worker** may be: (a) the supervisor 
of a road gang (foreman); (b) the operator of a bulldozer (craftsman); or 
(c)^a common laborer. We need more specific information than "engineer" 
or "road construction worker" to make the necessary distinction between 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled occupations. 

4. Examples of dlf ferentiationa necessary at the other end of the 
occupational scale are: (a) whether a "nurse- is a registered nurse (RN) 
or a licensed practical nurse (LPN) and (b) whether a "teacher" is at the 
college, high school, or elementary school level. Some suggested probes 
to determine this are: "At what level do you teach?" or 'Vhat type of 
school or college do you teach in?" 

5. The following job titles are unacceptable without further explanation . 
They simply do not provide enough Information for us to determine 
accurately R's occupation: "factory worker," "construction worker," 
"driver" (of what?), "teacher" (what kind of school? grade?), "engineer" 
(what does he or she do on the job?), "nurse" (RN? LPN?), "sailor" 
(officer, enlisted person, deckhand, or what?), "manager" or "supervisor" 
(whom does he or she supervise?), "salesperson" (what does R sell? 
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wholesale or retail?), "clerk" (what does R do on the job?), "mechanic" 
or -repairperson" (what does R repair?), "apprentice" (plumber, 
electrician, or what?), and "inspector" (what does R inspect?). 

The type of business or industry in which R works is vital, not only to 
classify the industry, but to help us code occupation. For instance, a 
laborer or a warehouse worker may do different kinds of things, depending 
on the industry in which he or she works. We need to know; (a) whether 
it is a manufacturing or a selling enterprise; (b) what kind of 
product /service is manufactured/provided; and (c) for a business that 
sells things, whether it sells wholesale or retail. If R is a 
salesperson , find out whether he or she is engaged in wholesale or retail 
trade and what he or she sells. 



R may include here Jobs other than the main job — but remember we are 
interested in the main job only. 



The following clues will help you know what kinds of probes to use to get 
codeable information about occupation and industry. 

1. When something is constructed, is it: buildings? bridges? highways? 
etc. 

2. Utilities: electric light aai power? water? electric-gas? gas and 
steam? telephone? 

3. If the respondent is employed by the government, specify the 
departaent: Parks and Recreation, Sanitation, Bureau of Land 
Management, Department of Labor, etc. 

4. Government level : federal? state? local? 

5. Medical clinics: hospital clinic? private doctor's clinic? 

6. Nurses: RN? LPN? 
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7* If a person operates a machine, please specify the kind of machine > 

8* ''Machinist" is a specialized occupation and is not the same as a 
machine operator • Be aware of this, as many people use the terms 
interchangeably . 

9. School level: specify grade for elementary and secondary teachers 
and subject if college level. 

10. School type: vocational? high school? college? 

11. Organizations: profit? nonprofit? 

12. Processes used to make metal products: cast? stamped metal? 
fabricated? etc. 

13. Foundries (material produced): brass? bronze? steel? iron? 

14. Canneries: specify the kind of food that is canned: fish? fruit? 
milk? etc. 

15. Babysitter: is the babysitting done in the respondent's own hoom or 
in someone else*s home? 

16. Engines: diesel? steam? turbine? etc. 

17. Motors: aircraft? electric? outboard? rocket? etc. 

18. Textiles: yam? fabric? finished garments? 

19. Clothing manufacturer: knit? cotton? wool? silk? etc. 

20. Shoes: leather? canvas? orthopedic? rubber soled? novelty? etc. 

21. When occupation is an amed forces occupation, try to get R's rank. 
If this is not possible, please try to find out whether the person 
is or was coanissloned, non-coaaissioned, or enlisted. Keep in mind 
that civilians are also employed by the armed forces. 

22. Mining: mining materials can be categorized as metal, coal, crude 
petroleum, or natural gas. Please ask the type of material mined: 
copper ore? borax? aluminum? gravel? crude oil? tin? petroleum? 
natural gas? etc. 

23. Oil: there are many types of oil industries. Ask R to specify the 
type of oil business: oil field company (extraction)? oil lease 
buyers? oil distributor? oil station (retail): oil royalty dealer? 
oil storage tanks? etc. 
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24. Heavy equipment or heavy machiaery: farm? construction? 

25. Engineer; chemical? civil? industrial? petroleum? electrical? 
locomotive? etc. 

26. Restaurant: chain? in a hotel? in a country club? in a nonprofit 
organization? etc. 

27. If occupation is manager or supervisor ^ ask what the job duties are 
of the people R supervises or manages: sales? data processing? etc. 

* * 

Q9d. If work hours vary from week to week, accept R*8 estimate. Be sure R 
knows you are seeking an average length of work^week. 

QlO. The purpose of this question is to elicit R's early general impression of 
her/his new job. Read the response categories to R. If R wants you to 
clarify the meaning of '•satisfied," say "whatever it means to you." 

QlOa. Write down the first reason given by R about level of satisfaction 
with the present Job. Please be clear. "Money" is not a dear 
response. "Because I am making better money than I thought I would" 
offers a clearer explanation. 

Qll. This question refers to the job R had prior to their new job . Ask for a 
specific month and year. If R is not able to remember precise dates, 
accept an estimate. 
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Q12* See Q8-9c* This item refers to R*s major career line of work. If R has 
had a series of very different jobs, ask for her/his impression of the 
major career thread or line. If R is unable to give a single response, 
write down the multiple job lines she/he has had. Once again this 
question refers to work for pay . As much as possible try to get a 
single primary job/career whenever possible. 

Q13. Tnis item is a probe of the above question in order to elicit more 
detail about R's main line of work throughout her/his career. 

Q14. Be as specific as possible. 

Q15. Once again, try to get R to be specific about what was made or produced 
in her/his main line of career work. 

Q16. Try to get R to be exact. But do not spend more than a few moments 

trying to elicit an exact response. Mark DK if R says she/he doesn't 
know how many years they worked in their main career or if they seem to 
be seriously fumbling for a response. Soae might say **about 25 years 
. . • •* Accept such an estimate. With those persons who have never 
worked for pay ^}p until now, mark INAP. 

Q17. We are seeking the primary reason R left her/his major career line of 
work. 
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Q18. We are still talking about R's main career line with this item. Repeat 
the response categories two or three times until you know R has a good 
sense of how she/he is being asked to respond. Once again, if there is 
a question about the exact meaning of an item, ask R to interpret the 
language in her/his own terms while answering the question. 

Q19. Ask only of R's who have never worked. Make sure to specify an other 
response and that such response is reasonable. 

Q20. This item refers to volunteer or work not-for-pay only . With people 

with a speckled volunteer history, it may be hard to determine an exact 
number of years. Accept a good-faith estimate. 

Q21a-21c. This item requests the nature of the organization or association in 
which R has volunteered. There is a possibility for multiple 
responses. If R says "The YWCA and the Lions Club." write down "YWCA" 
in 21a and "Lions Club" in 21b. We have aUowed for up to three types 
of organizations. Do not request that R Ust more than that. Probe if 
R gives you a non-specific response such as "non-profit association" or 
"youth organization" as a response. We are looking for the specific 
name of an agency if this is the clearest way of defining the 
organization. If the response is clear without an exact association or 
organization name that is acceptable. 
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Q22a-22c. After each response to 21a, ask R what type of work she/he actually 
did for the YWCA, the Lions Club, etc. The response to 22a will 
correlate with 21a; 22b with 21b, etc. Try to get R to be as specific 
as possible with what type of work she/he performed in these volunteer 
roles. We are looking for functions and specific activities and not 
just broad operations such as "staff,** "helper," etc. 

Q23. Household Census ; Record the persons in the household from oldest to 
youngest, their age, their relationship to the respondent. Circle the 
respondent's Person Number in Column One. 

Special Circumstances : College Students . Count as a member of the 
parents' household a student who is away at college or boarding school 
and lives in a dormitory, fratenaity, or sorority house, because those 
persons would have no chance to be interviewed at those locations. 
Students who live in an apartment at college are not counted as a part 
of their parents * household, because they would have their chance of 
being interviewed at their apartment (where their apartment mates would 
be considered unrelated members of a household) • 

Persons in Military Service : Do not count as a member of the parents* 
household a child who is away in the military service. (Persons in the 
military service who are reached at their homes where they are stationed 
are eligible to be interviewed, assuming they meet other eligibility 
criteria) • 

erJc 1 
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Roo mmates ; Roommates in apartments and houses are listed as household 
members, with "Not Related," Code 8, recorded as the relationship to 
respondent* 

Patients in Hospitals and Nursing Homes ; Patients in hospitals and 
nursing homes are listed as members of the households from which they 
are absent. 

In General : When in doubt, include persons and ask about their age, sex 
and relationship to R rather than exclude them. Make careful and 
complete notes at the bottom of the grid concerning the circumstances. 

Q24. This question means health in general and includes both physical and 
emotional, meaning mental and psychological health. The R should 
compare her /himself with other people her/his own age. 

Q25. Ask about a specific health-related problem which limits the type and/or 
amount of work the R can do. Specifics are very important here. 

Q26. The specific problem is sought. Please be as clear as possible with 

actual diseases or conditions named as appropriate. Once again, always 
probe when the R does not give enough detail. Be as clear as possible. 
Record main health problem. Make notes if there are more than one. 
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Q27. Refers to overall quality of life. It is whatever satisfaction means to 
the R. Do not define it. 

Q28. Relates to Q26 and refers to how much of the overall satisfaction with 
life comes from the job the R is presently working at . Again, do not 
define satisfaction. 



Q29. Note the word "completed** in this question. If R did not complete eighth 
grade or was less than eighth grade circle thl& response. If eighth 
grade was the last complete year of school^ circle this response. Ninth 
to eleventh grade should be circled as appropriate. Grade twelve will be 
circled for those R*s who completed 12th grade and have a high school 
diploma or 6ED. Vocational or any non--college secondary training is for 
business, vocational or technical school attendees. One^to-three years 
of college will be the response for those who did not complete four years 
of college and did not graduate or have a tvo^ear associate degree or 
certificate. Graduated from college is for four-year graduates with 
baccalaureate degrees and/or graduate degrees. 

Q30. Get as exact a response as possible. 



Q31. Do not read responses* 
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Q32. Hake sure R names an actual town or township and not some other kind of 
place name. 
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Research has shown that different wordings of income questions produce 
widely differing results. The income question you will be asking 
produces an accurate answer without making R feel uncomfortable. If R 
does not want to give you income information, explain that the reason we 
ask for a general range of income from all our respondents is because 
research has shown that feelings of satisfaction in many areas, 
similarities of opinions, and other matters can often be related to range 
of income. Remind R that we do not want an exact amount, but just a 
general category for R and all of R*8 household for 1987. 



PLEASE REMEMBER TO FILL IN THE INTERVIEWER RECORD 
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VII. RULES FOR REASSIGNING TELEPHONE NUMBERS 

Please notify the supervisor on duty, Kari or Beth-Ellen, if you are 
unable to complete an assigned older worker survey for any reason. Do not 
attempt to reassign these on your own. 

The only time a survey will be reassigned is when a respondent refuses or 
possibly terminates or is ineligible. Random-digit dialing reassigning rules 
do not apply to this survey. 



VIII. 

You will be assigned to work on 
of your regularly scheduled shift or 
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SCHEDULING 

the Older Worker Surveys either as part 
on an as*^eeded basis at other times* 



The desks at which you will be working are used by other people during 
the day. Please keep this in mind and leave the desk as you found it. 
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IX* AFTER HOURS PHONE NUMBER 



Should friends or family members need to reach you while you are working 
evenings and weekends, they can get through by calling: 780-4210* This number 
rings at Beth-Ellen* s desk* Either a supervisor or someone else will answer. 

Please try and keep personal calls, both incoming and outgoing, to a 
minimum. 



APPENDIX 4 - PART 2 



UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MA.INE 
OLDER WORKER PROJECT 
(FOLLOW-UP SURVEY T2) 
QUESTION-BY-QUESTION OBJECTIVES 

FUNDED BY THE AARP/ANDRUS FOUNDATION 

INTRODUCTION 



The follow-up survey will determine if respondents are still at the same 
job as when we first spoke with them, reasons for leaving their position if 
they are no longer at that job, how satisfied they are/were with that job 
overall and with specific aspects of it, and whether they agree or disagree 
with a list of statements about their job. 

The survey will take 10-15 minutes to administer. It contains somewhat 
more difficult skip sequences than the first survey, especially through the 
first couple of pages. Questions 1-12. This is to help determine the 
respondent's current status-is he or she at the same company, in the same 
position; has he or she left that position at that company; is he or she 
looking for new work; and is he or she employed somewhere else doing the same 
or some other work. Please follow all directions ..r-Pf.m^ , fni in all 
blanks prior to starting the interview, and mark the interviewer checkpoints 
as appropriate. You might find it helpful to circle the directions for the 
skip patterns you are following on each survey. 



OLDER WORKER PROJECT FOLLOW-UP SURVEY (T2) 
QUESTION-BY-QUESTION OBJECTIVES 

ASK ALL QUESTIONS ABOUT THE JOB THE RESPONDENT HELD WHEN WE FIRST INTERVIEWED 
HIM OR HER DURING THE INITIAL (Tl) SURVEY. THE ONLY EXPEPTIONS TO THIS ARE 
Q7, Q8a, Q8b, Q9, QIC, Qll. 

SCREENING: 

We will be calling back to speak with all of the respondents from the 
Initial (Tl) survey* Whether these people are still at their jobs or not, we 
will interview them* It is extremely important that all of those respondents 
who were interviewed for the Tl survey be interviewed on the follow-up (T2) 
survey* 

If someone has moved, please use the names and addresses on the last page 
of the Tl survey to try and get the R's new phone number* If you are unable 
to reach someone please make very clear notes on the coversheet about why this 
was and bring to the attention of a supervisor* 

THERE SHOULD NOT BE ANY REFUSALS, as these people have all participated 
previously* 

COMMITMENT STATEMENT: 

While a commitment procedure was used in the Tl survey it is absolutely 
essential that this be done again for each T2 survey* 

Studies about interviewing have shown that a respondent commitment 
procedure leads to improved respondent performance when answering questions* 
It is important to get each respondent committed to the interview* Please 
bear in mind, however, that for this to work, you need to be sincere in your 
delivery of this message for each and every respondent* Do not expect 
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respondeat commitment if the R's cannot tell by your performance that this is 
a very worthwhile use of their time. 

The Statement of Commitment and Confidentiality must be read before every 
interview begins. 

QUESTION-BY-QUESTION OBJECTIVES 

Ql and 2 * These two questions refer to work in general * 

Ql . The purpose of this question is to elicit the value of work for the 
respondent other than money . But be sure R is talking about paid 
emplo3niient and not volunteer work, a hobby, or some other activity. 

Q2 . This question refers to whether R is with the same company, business, or 
organization as when s/he was last interviewed. 

Q4» Is R still in the same position as when s/he was last interviewed? This 
question refers to exactly the same job at exactly the same company. If 
s/he is employed at the same job with a different company or a different 
job within the same company we want to know this. 

It may seem redundant to ask this question of respondents who have left 
the organization, business, or company in Q3 but this serves as a double check. 

If R is working at the exact same job in the same place skip to Q12, P5. 
Otherwise go through Q5-Q11 as appropriate. 

Make sure to fill in the date R started his/her job from the Tl interview. 

Q5 . This is a list of reasons why R may have left his/her job. Ask for each 
item "a" through "i** making sure to circle an answer for each. Rotate 
order of the list, starting at the red star. 

If R answers yes to Q5i make sure to ask the open-ended part of that 
question: ''What was it that you didn't like about that job?" 

-3- 
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Make sure to ask Q5j and if you get a "yes" response, ask Q5k. 

26. After Q5 and before asking Q6 please look at the IWER CHECKPOINT for Q6. 
Mark the correct box — if one is reason given in Q5:^-5j, then go to Q7 or 
if more than one reason is given in Q5a-j, ask Q6. 

The purpose of Q6 is to find out the most Important reason why R left 
his/her job. There is a place to put up to two reasons from the open-ended 
part of Q5j and k (not Qi, as your survey may state). 

Q7 . This question is to help us learn the current employment status of R's who 
are no longer employed at the job they had the first time we spoke with 
them. If R is not currently employed at a new job, skip to Q9, Pg. 5. 

Q8a-b . WHILE IT IS IMPORTANT TO REMEMBER TI^T MOST QUESTIONS ARE TO BE ASKED 
ABOUT THE JOB R HAD DURING THE TIME OF THE FIRST INTERVIEW, THIS IS ONE OF 
THE EXCEPTIONS. 

In response to the questions concerning the most recent (or new) job and 
the type of business that job is in, it is necessary to get very exact 
information about the job and about the business in which R is employed. It 
is usually necessary to write several words to describe an occupation or an 
industry. BE AS SPECIFIC AS POSSIBLE. ASK THE RESPONDENT FOR MORE 
INFORMATION IF YOU NEED IT. If a person has more than one job or type of work 
or employer, record information for R's usual job. 

The format for these questions on occupation is a standardized format 
which includes automatic probes and which were developed to try to help the 
interviewer and the respondent arrive at the clearest, most codeable 
description of R*s occupation. 

In order to code an occupation accurately we must have very detailed 
information about the type of work in which the person is engaged. To obtain 
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this information, you will often have to use very specific probes > For 
example, if R responds to the "tell more • • question with "I run a 
machine." You should ask, "What kind of machine it that?" If R says 
"construction worker," a good probe would be "What are the main duties on your 
job?" If R just gives duties or responsibilities, probe for job title . If 
the response to the industry question is "We make machinery," a good probe 
would be "What kind of machinery do you make?" or "What kind of machinery is 
that?" Because we must use nonstandard probes to get the level of d etail 
that we need, this section is an exception to the rule that you should write 
out any nonstandard probes that you use. To indicate that you have probed for 
more spe cific information on R^s type of employment, put PO in parentheses 
(PO). 

If R currently has more than one job, we are interested in the job on 
which R spends or has spent the most time, or (if R spends an equal amount of 
time on two jobs) ask about the one from which the most amount of money is 
earned. Since very specific information is needed to code R's occupation 
accurately, we encourage you to observe the following instructions ^.arefully: 



Probe for clear, complete answers. We must be able to distinguish among 
unskilled workers (such as laborers), semi-skilled workers (such as 
operators), and skilled workers (such as plumbers or electricians). 

The type of place at which R works is (usually) an insufficient response 
to occupation questions. For example, if R "works in a bank," he might be 
a manager, a teller, or a janitorl 

Avoid vague job titles that may apply to a wide range of occupations. For 
example, if R says s/he is "an engineer," that may mean that s/he: (a) 
designs bridges or airplanes; (b) operates a railroad locomotive; (c) 
tends an engine in a power plant; or (d) shovels coal into a furnace, ^n 
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R who says s/he is a "^road construction worker" may be: (a) the supervisor 
of a road gang (foreman); (b) the operator of a bulldozer (craftsman); or 
(c) the common laborer. We need more specific information than "engineer" 
or "road construction worker" to make the necessary distinction between 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled occupations. 

4» Examples of differentiations necessary at the other end of the 

occupational scale are: (a) whether a "nurse" is a registered nurse (RN) 
or a licensed practical nurse (LPN) and (b) whether a "teacher" is at the 
college, high school, or elementary level. Some suggested probes to 
determine this are: "At what level do you teach?" or "What type of school 
or college do you teach in?" 

5. The following job titles are unacceptable without further explanation . 
They simply do not provide enough information for us to determine 
accurately R*s occupation: "factory worker," "construction worker," 
"driver" (of what?), "teacher" (what kind of school? grade?), "engineer" 
(what does s/he do on the job?), "nurse" (RN? LPN?), "sailor" (officer, 
enlisted person, deckhand, or what?), "manager" or "supervisor" (whom or 
what does s/he manage or supervise?), "salesperson" (what does R sell? 
wholesale or retail?), clerk (what does R do on the job?), "mechanic" or 
"repairperson" (what does R repair?), "apprentice" (plumber, electrician, 
or what?), and "inspector" (what does R inspect?). 



Q9 . If R has left Tl job and does not have new employment we would like to 
know if s/he is currently seeking a new job. 

QIC . If R is seeking a new job we would like to know more about the kind of 

work s/he is looking for. Please be as accurate and detailed as possible 
so that this information may be coded. 

Qll > This is a built-in probe for QIO to be used as necessary. 

Q12 . This relates to Q16 in the Tl survey. Now that the R has been on the job 
for a longer time we would like to find out how satisfied s/he currently 
is with that job. We are looking for a general impression. If R wants 
you to clarify the meaning of "satisfied," say "whatever it means to you." 

NOTE: If R is no longer working at the same job, Q12-Q27 should be read 
in past tense referring to the job we interviewed R on for the Tl survey. 

Q13 . Write down the first reason given by R about level of satisfaction with 
the present job. Please be clear. "Money" is not a clear response. 
"Because I am making better money than I thought I would" offers a 
clearer explanation. 

Q14 . This question helps to measure job satisfaction. Ask of all R's. Circle 
one answer. 

-6- 
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Q15 « Follow the correct skip sequence here. 

Q16a » To be asked of R's who answered "yes" to Q15. Please be clear and get 

enough detail, "People" is not clear enough but "The people I work with 
are pleasant and helpful," is. 

Q16b . To be asked of R's who answered "no" to Q15, Again, please be sure to 
get enough detail. 

Q17 . In the Tl survey we asked R's this question about their primary or main 
job. Now we would like to ask it about the job s/he had at the time of 
the Tl interview which may or may not be his or her current job. Repeat 
the response categories two or there times until you know R has a good 
seng"^ of how s/he is being asked to respond. If there is a question 
about the exact meaning of an item, ask R to interpret the language in 
his/her own terms while answering the question. Using "whatever it 
means to you" is suggested in this case. ROTATE THIS QUESTION, STARTING 
AT THE RED STAR. 

Q18 . This could include paid and/or unpaid extra work time. 

Q19 . Again, this is left to R's interpretation. 

Q20 . In cases where R has more than one supervisor s/he should try to answer 
in terms of his/her most immediate supervisor. 

Q21 . Elicit an average number of hours. A RANGE IS UNACCEPTABLE. 

Q22 . Please be clear as to whether this is an hourly wage, weekly salary, 
etc. and code accordingly in Q22a. 

Q23 . This question, which has several parts, refers to the specific job R has 
and about which we interviewed R in the Tl survey. All sub-parts of 
this question will elicit responses on the same scale: very satisfied, 
somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, and very dissatisfied. 
Do not define job security for R . Do not define independent decisions 
for R. Each of these items describing characteristics of work lend 
themselves to personal and subjective meanings. If R asks you, "What do 
you mean by 'opportunities to learn new things' or 'sense of 
accomplishment' ask them to define these items in their own terms 
(whatever it means to you). ROTATE THE ORDER STARTING AT THE RED STAR. 

Q24a & 24b, Q25a & 25b, Q26a & 26b . In the first part of each of these 

questions we screen the R as to whether or not s/he has these things at 
his or her job* If s/he does we then ask the second part which is his 
or her level of satisfaction with that particular benefit or aspect of 
his or her job. Please be sure to follow the skips through these three 
questions correctly. 
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Q27 * Now that the R has been at the Tl job for a period of time, or was prior 
to leaving that position, we would like to know how the job compares 
with/compared with what they were looking for. Read the choices to the R 
carefully. 

Q28 * Refers to overall quality of life. It is whatever satisfaction means to 
the R. Do not define it. 

Q29 . Relates to Q28 and refers to how much of the overall satisfaction with 
life comes from the job the R is presently working at (or which s/he had 
at the time of the Tl interview,) 

Q30 . Here we solicit additional comments from the R. Please circle •NO 
RESPONSE GIVEN* if the R has no comments to add. 



Thank R. Enter time interview ends and fill out the Interviewer Record. 



August 1988 



